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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


A Moscow paper claims that the 
Communists are now “at the peak of 
their success.” Well, anyhow, since 
they have taken over Tibet they are 
sitting on top of the world. 

- - * 

Lots of Democrats can’t understand 
why the Republicans are squabbling so 
much over who shall be defeated when 
he runs for President in 1960. 

+ a ” 

A prominent jockey, after losing a 
race, complained that his horse “had 
a negative attitude.” Well, horses al- 
ways have liked to say “Neigh, neigh.” 


* ” * 


Moving picture producers, it is re- 
ported, are “trying desperately” to 
coax patrons back to the movie the- 
aters. When will they go so far as to 
try the desperate experiment of mak- 
ing better pictures? 

A New York paper tells of a “plane- 
tary collision” that took place over 
300 million years ago. And their slug- 
gish reporters have just found out 
about it? 


* * * 


A professional tea taster died in New 
York at the age of 88. If it had not 
been for the injurious effects of drink- 
ing so much tea he might have lived 
to a ripe old age. 














BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Sb wir CooL aguced oon Sweiitenie Lvtiaes iit 


Recently, a manufacturer of top-flight motor cars was 
having trouble in producing the escutcheon for the 
front bumper lamps used on his newest model. 

First of all, the breakage of the part was excessively 
high. Secondly, the escutcheon which is drawn at an 
angle, and contains a concave surface on the inside 
presented a problem in that, after buffing, polishing 
and flash plating, the finish pro- 
duced did not exactly match the 
chrome-plated bumper. 

Having worked with this manu- 
facturer in helping him success- 
fuliy solve other metal-working 
problems, Revere’s Technical Ad- 
visory Service was called on for 
consultation. 

The possibility of using Revere 70-30 Brass Strip 
was discussed and after a cost analysis, showed its 
complete feasibility. Samples were made up for testing 
on production-line stamping presses. A trial run was 
made and much to the encouragement of all con- 
cerned, there was not one “breaker” in the lot. Switch- 
ing to this more ductile metal not only resulted in less 


wear on tools, but it was found that little adjustment 


of the presses was necessary from that of the setting 
used on the previous material. Breakage was reduced 
to less than 1‘%. 

Also, after the escutcheons were polished and plated 
and recessed in the bumpers, the finish was found to 
be an excellent match. Here, again, by “fitting the 
metal to the job” Revere’s Technical Advisory Serv- 

ice was able to reduce manufac- 
turing costs while improving the 
quality of the product. 
It is entirely possible that 
by having Revere’s Technical 
Advisory Service work with 
your engineers, designers, produc- 
tion men, purchasing agents .. . 
individually or collectively ... 
they can help you, too, realize substantial savings 
such as these. 

And, because practically every industry you can 
name is able to cite similar instances, we suggest that 
no matter what your suppliers ship you, it would be 
a good idea to take them into your confidence and see 
if you cannot make a better product at lower cost by 


specifying exactly the right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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March 20, 1959 


UMORS that the Government was considering the sale of some of the 

copper in its inventory galvanized metals-minded Senators into action dur- 
ing the month in review and resulted in the prompt passage of a resolution 
opposing any such action. The resolution, sponsored by Senater Mike Mans- 
field (Dem., Mont.) and seven other senators, declares that “it is the sense 
of the Senate that the best interests of the country from both the national 
security and economic standpoints will not be served by the release of any 
part of any Governmental inventory of copper at this time, that on the con- 
trary, incalculable damage to the national security and the economic well 
being of the nation would result by such action.” 


The copper involved in the disposal] 
discussion totaled 128,000 tons. The 
metal was accumulated by the Gov- 
ernment under floor-price contracts 
with producers under the Defense 
Production Act. Since this copper has 
not been placed in the strategic stock- 
pile, it is available for sale without 
any authorization by Congress. At 
press-time there were reports that 
legislation was being drafted to re- 
quire some form of Congressional 
consent before such sales could be 
made. 

Discussing the question of copper 
sales by his agency, Leo Hoegh, Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“It is a firm policy of OCDM that 
whenever we dispose of any material 
in the DPA inventory to exercise a 
great care that our actions do not dis- 
rupt the market or adversely affect 
the industry involved. 

“If, and when, a determination is 
made to dispose of copper in our DPA 
inventory, the program will be started 
at a rate not to exceed 5,000 tons per 
month and will of course be con- 
tinually under review to assure con- 
sistency with the above-stated policy.” 

Interviewed by METALS after pass- 
age of the Senate resolution, Senator 
Mansfield warned that if the Gov- 
ernment disposed of its DPA inven- 
tory copper, there would be further, 
price cuts, mine closedowns and 
strained relations with Canada, Mex- 
ico, Peru and Chile. The Senator 
stated that the sale of the copper 
would create “ill will” and that what 
was needed was “good will” and un- 
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derstanding. He also noted that if the 
OCDM were to dispose of the copper, 
the United States would lose tax 
revenue from hard-hit copper pro- 
ducers in the United States and from 
workers who would be laid off. 

Senator Mansfield added that the 
Administration should have used bet- 
ter judgment by discussing the matter 
of the copper sale with representa- 
tives of the mining States and with 
industry so that the precipitous de- 
cline in the price of copper would not 
have taken place. 

In view of the Senate’s unanimous 
vote in favor of his resolution, Senator 
Mansfield said: “It is now up to the 
Administration to take heed.” 

Other DPA Holdings 

In view of the intense interest in the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion’s consideration of the disposal of 
copper from the Defense Production 
Act inventories METALS queried the 
Commerce Department as to the quan- 
tities of other metals carried in this 
reserve. 

Among the stockpile grade metals 
carried in DPA inventories in Septem- 
ber, 1958 were: 

Bismuth, 22,901 pounds. 

Cobalt, 7,976,000 pounds. 

Lead, 5,768 tons. 

Mercury, 4,310 flasks. 

Palladium, 7,884 ounces. 

Nickel, 105,000,000 pounds. 

Tungsten, 53,742,000 pounds. 

The DPA inventories also contain 
26,000,000 pounds of non-stockpile 
grade tungsten as well as a substan- 
tial tonnage of aluminum. Although 
the figures reported are of last Sep- 


tember, agency officials indicated 
they are much the same at the pres- 
ent time. 

Ask Lead, Zine Aid 

Although copper held most of the 
headlines, lead and zinc also figured 
prominently in the metal news from 
the Capital. Three bills have been 
introduced in the House along the 
lines of a measure offered previously 
to the Seante to aid the lead and zinc 
industries. The House bills, which 
seek to peg lead at a minimum of 
15.50 cents a pound and zinc at 13.50 
cents a pound, were presented by 
Democratic Representative Lee Met- 
calf (Montana), Walter C. Baring 
(Nevada) and Gracie Pfost of Idaho. 

Basically, the bills would authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to adjust 
lead and zinc quotas quaterly to 
maintain the lead and zinc prices at 
the minimum levels. No hearings have 
been scheduled so far. 

Stricter curbs on lead and zinc im- 
ports also were urged by a three-man 
House , Interior subcommittee. The 
subcommittee, consisting pf Reps. 
Randall (D., Mo.), Chenoweth (R., 
Colo.), and Edmondson (D., Okla.), 
made the recommendation in a report 
on its Easter vacation visit to the lead 
and zinc mining area in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The report said conditions were 
“just as bad as they were last Sep- 
tember’ when import quotas were 
imposed, “and no relief appears in 
sight under present quotas.” 

The report said witnesses question- 
ed by subcommittee members agreed 
“the import quotas imposed last Sep- 
tember were a step in the right direc- 
tion, but far too small a step for sig- 
nificant effect upon the domestic 
mining industry.” 

“Until more substantial action is 
taken to assist this essential industry, 
this nation will continue to suffer 
grave economic loss in the mining 
areas, while the human tragedy of 
unemployment and actual hunger in 
American homes continues,” the re- 
port said. 

The report, directed to Interior 
Committee Chairman Wayne N. As- 
pinall (Dem., Colo.), said import quo- 
tas had not been effective either in 
opening mines or in reducing lead 
and zinc inventories in this country. 

In another development, Interior 
Secretary Seaton told a Washington 
news conference he could see no rea- 
son for broadening the curbs in the 
lead and zinc field to include lead 
and zinc products at this time. He 
added that his minerals experts are 
keeping close watch to see whether 
product imports are being used to cir- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Long-Term Prediction: 





The Outlook for Copper Is Favorable 


By ROBERT P. KOENIG, President, Cerro de Pasco Corporation 


LITTLE over two years ago, with 

the help of tables, charts, data 
and other statistical paraphernalia, 
not to mention a cloudy crystal ball, 
I undertook a public discussion of the 
long-term outlook for copper. 

I therefore welcomed the invitation 
extended by your Association for the 
opportunity it gives me again to look 
forward into the future and to test, 
in the light of today’s knowledge, the 
validity of the assumptions on which 
that earlier talk was based, and of the 
conclusions which I then drew from 
them. 

That earlier talk, late in 1956, was 
a testament to the forward surge of 
the world economy in the first decade 
following World War II. The pertinent 
characteristics of that period, as I saw 
them, were these: 

1. An impressive and rapid indust- 
trial expansion; 

2. A remarkable increase in world 
population; 

3. A lively demand for copper and 
other industrial raw materials, both 
in the United States and Europe as 
well as in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 


All these factors, I felt, added up to 
the presence of a strong growth factor 
at work in the future course of cop- 
per consumption. And I concluded by 
suggesting that a projection of these 
factors into the future might reason- 
ably be expected to result in a further 
steady rise in the world’s copper needs 

.. a rise accompanied by increasing 
supplies selling at relatively stable 
prices. 

In actual figures, I foresaw overall 
copper demand for the Free World in 
the year 1965 attaining a level of 5.1 
million short tons, as compared with 
3% million tons in 1957. 

This was the nub of my projection 
two years ago. 

Copper Picture Today 

What is the picture today? And 
what can we say of the prospects for 
copper, its production and consump- 
tion as, late this year, we move into 
the 1960's? 

First, it should be noted that the 


Text of address delivered April 8, 1959, before 
46th annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers in 
Chicago. 
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recent economic recession in the 
United States was not accompanied 
by any recession in the growth of the 
world’s population. 

The increase in population which in 
1955 was reported to be rising at a 
rate of 25 million or 1 per cent a year, 
is now reported to have exploded dur- 
ing 1957 and 1958 at an annual rate 
of 45 million or 1.6 per cent per year. 

In reviewing this aspect of my dis- 
cussion of two years ago, I discover 
that informed estimates at the time 
foreshadowed a growth in world pop- 
ulation to a level of 3% billion by the 
year 2,000. 

This estimate is now believed to be 
far short of the mark. The United 
Nations Demographic Yearbook for 
1957 indicates, in fact, that this esti- 
mate is applicable not for the year 
2,000 but for 1967. It further suggests 
that by the year 2,000 — which we 
need to remind ourselves is less than 
41 years from now — the world will 
be populated with 6% billion human 
beings. 

I would therefore suggest, as an 
aside, that you hold this estimate in 
mind the next time you try to park 
your car in a crowded downtown area. 


Prospective World Demand 
Now what does this foreshadow in 
terms of prospective world demand for 
a raw material such as copper? 
Such a rate of increase inevitably 
provides a highly dynamic factor in 


the world economy. As population 
grows, material demands expand and 
competition among nations increases 
for the remaining natural resources. 
The complexities of life increase. Ci- 
ties become larger, and farmland, 
forests and even deserts retreat before 
the onslaught of asphalt, concrete, 
steel ... and, we may add, copper. 

The circumstances of our present 
world confront us with a rate of 
change never before encountered. 
Technology and science have leapt 
ahead so fast that we confront today 
totally new measures of space, energy 
and speed. Scientific advances have 
coincided with vast new political and 
social changes. In a generation mark- 
ed by two World Wars we have seen 
the overturn of long-established po- 
litical structures and the emergence 
of large numbers of new nations. 

Along with these developments has 
come the awakening of the masses 
of people in areas hitherto largely 
untouched by, even unaware of, the 
achievements of others with more ad- 
vanced standards of living. Now, hav- 
ing learned of and seen the marvels 
of this age, they too want the elec- 
tricity, the homes and Cars, the better 
food and clothes. 

These material aspirations help to 
explain why, in the period since the 
close of World War II, the underde- 
veloped countries of the world have 
experienced a relatively rapid growth 
of industrial production. 

The accelerated rate of post-war 
industrial expansion, in the under- 
developed areas as well as in the 
United States and Western Europe, 
has been reflected by an intense de- 
mand for industrial raw materials. 


Rates of Growth 

As regards rates of growth in dif- 
ferent regions, much necessarily de- 
pends on the choice of comparative 
base dates. In 1938, for example, the 
United States, with copper production 
exceeding consumption by some 35,- 
000 tons, was still a modest exporter 
of copper. By 1957, however, the 
country’s copper-consuming indus- 
tries were absorbing almost 2'2 times 
the tonnage required in 1938, with 
the result that the nation found it- 
self a net importer of copper. Even in 
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1938 Europe very largely existed on im- 
ported copper. But whereas in 1938 
European copper-consuming indus- 
tries absorbed tonnages at a ratio of 
better than 2 to 1 over United States 
industry, by 1957 the ratio had alter- 
ed to the point where Europe was 
consuming less than a third more 
copper than the United States. 

It would appear, therefore, that de- 
spite the high degree of post-war in- 
dustrial recovery abroad, some ex- 
pansion still is possible for European 
copper-consuming industries, par- 
ticularly if they are to recoup their 
pre-war position vis-a-vis the United 
States. 

The comparison of copper con- 
sumption on a regional basis over the 
20-year period from 1938 through 
1957 shows that the underdeveloped 
areas of the world have almost quad- 
rupled their consumption of copper 
during these two decades. That com- 
bined total demand for copper which 
in 1938 represented but 6 per cent of 
total Free World consumption, had 
by 1957 risen to 15 per cent of Free 
World demand. With every indica- 
tion that this trend will continue to 
gather momentum, a tremendous new 
demand for copper is indicated in 
those areas of the world which are 
the chief centers of nonferrous metal 
production. 


Free World Consumption 
Coming closer to the present day, 
Free World copper consumption, as a 
whole, expanded by 31 per cent in 
the period from 1950 through 1957. 
If we assume an increase in consump- 
tion of approximately the same 
amount over the next several years, 
an expansion in usage from 314 mil- 
lion short tons in 1957 to 4.6 million 
tons can be expected by 1965. This 
forecast, however, makes no allow- 
ance for a possible rate of increase in 
the Free World economy in excess of 

that from 1950 through 1957. 


An accelerated Free World econ- 
omic expansion appears inevitable, 
however, based not only on the ex- 
plosive rate of population growth, but 
also On the surge of peoples every- 
where to achieve progressively more 
of the world’s material goods and 
services. 


The generating of electric power is 
one of the most dynamic indices of a 
prospective increase in copper con- 
sumption. Approximately half the 
Free World’s consumption of copper 
goes into the electrical and power in- 
dustries. Broadly speaking, the prog- 
ress made by the electrical industries 
is geared to the rate at which electrical 
demand grows. During the first half 
of the Twentieth Century, for the 
United States and Britain at least, 
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electricity consumption doubled every 
decade. An indication that this rate 
of increase will be exceeded in the 
second half of this century is sug- 
gested by Electrical World, which in 
its 9th Annual Electrical Industry 
survey, forecasts a rate of increase in 
the United States of considerably more 
than 280 per cent during the two 
decades from 1955 to 1975. 


Electrical Industry Outlook 

One electrical industry spokesman 
has recently expressed the opinion 
that even this rate substantially un- 
derestimates the pace of the indus- 
try’s future growth. This view holds 
that electric energy requirements in 
the United States could actually reach 
3-trillion kilowatts by 1963. Since elec- 
trical demand in this country in 1957 
amounted to approximately 630-billion 
kilowatts, or roughly 20 per cent of the 
projected increase, this estimate of 
quintupled electric energy demand is 
interesting, if only for its indication 
of the lengths to which one informed 
spokesman is willing to go in gauging 
the opportunities for his industry’s 
future expansion. 

Other informed sources report, with 
regard to the future growth of con- 
sumption of electric energy abroad, 
that with reasonably favorable cir- 
cumstances prevailing, the rate of 
growth for the Free World as a whole 
should be little, if any, less than the 
growth projected for the United 
States. 

Enough has been said in this con- 
nection, I think, to emphasize the 
probability that if copper continues 
in its historic relationship to electric 
power usage, the prospects are bright 
for copper consumption to move ahead 
at a pace considerably above the 31 
per cent advance recorded in the 1950 
to 1957 period. 


Per Capita Yardstick 

Another yardstick is that of per 
capita consumption. If the per capita 
consumption per annum of virgin cop- 
per by the United States is compared 
with that of the rest of the world, the 
latest available figures are approxi- 
mately 18 pounds and 2% pounds re- 
spectively. Assuming that the same 
copper consumption ratios continue 
into future years, and using popula- 
tion projections based upon the most 
recent United Nations’ studies, world 
copper consumption in the year 1965 
is indicated at about 5.8 million short 
tons. 

By way of completing this particu- 
lar exercise, it is interesting to specu- 
late what the world demand for cop- 
per will be when the rest of the world 


raises its per capita requirements to 





one-fourth of the current United 
States figure. Assuming the projected 
growth of population mentioned a 
moment ago, if this per capita increase 
in the world outside the United States 
developed by 1965, total world con- 
sumption in that year would attain a 
level of 8.4 million short tons. 

It is pertinent at this point to ob- 
serve that in all exercises of this kind, 
the outcome is largely predicated on 
the nature of one’s ground rules. The 
use of “statistics” without proper in- 
terpretation can easily produce a 
number of foul balls. For example, 
there is always a danger of exagger- 
ating results if one relys too heavily 
on per capita consumption as a basis 
of estimating future copper needs. 
After all, if deliveries to fabricators 
are used as measures of consumption, 
the consumers are fabricating plants 
other than individuals. Thus, the 
needs of underdeveloped countries are 
apt to be supplied to a considerable 
extent from imports of fabricated 
products from plants existing in more 
highly industrialized nations. Of 
course, as time progresses, there will 
be investment in fabricating plants 
in unterdeveloped countries them- 
selves. But enough has been said, I 
believe, to illustrate the danger of 
assuming that there is necessarily a 
direct relationship between the num- 
ber of persons and the amount of 
copper consumed. 

Again, if you correlate copper con- 
sumption with electric power plant 
capacity, there is much the same risk 
of exaggerating results. This is due 
to the fact that there is a great vari- 
ation in the amount of copper used 
per kilowatt of capacity from one 
plant to another and among coun- 
tries. For example, a new plant lo- 
cated near other plants which have 
a transmission network already es- 
tablished may require a great deal 
less copper per kilowatt than one 
that is constructed, let us say, in 
Alaska or Southern Rhodesia. 

One way in which more reasonable 
results might be obtained would be to 
tie copper consumption as measured 
by deliveries to fabricators to the 
indices of industrial production for 
individual countries and then add the 
totals together as a composite figure. 

For present purposes, however, I 
am quite willing to abide by the 
growth indications previously men- 
tioned. Weighing all the elements of 
indicated expansion together, and with 
due respect for the dangers of over- 
inflating the extent of the future 
trend, I feel secure in sticking by my 
estimate of two years ago, which, as 
you will recall, projected a level of 


Free World demand for copper by 
1965 of 5.1 million short tons. 

It is pertinent at this point to con- 
sider the supply side of the industry 
picture. From all the evidence now 
available, it appears that the industry 
is confronted with the need for a 
major effort to produce sufficient 
copper to meet expanding world con- 
sumption. 

A recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress calculated 
that indicated copper reserves of all 
the world might well approximate 190 
million tons of recoverable copper. 
These indicated reserves would be 
adequate to supply the world for 48 
years at the 1957 rate of consump- 
tion, or for 38 years if the rate of con- 
sumption should increase to some 5 
million tons a year by the mid-1960’s, 
as I think it will. 

The question of reserves, however, 
must be treated with considerable 
qualification. As used by Cerro de 
Pasco, the term “ore reserves” is lim- 
ited to those ore bodies whose ton- 
nages and mineral contents have been 
so well established by exploratory and 
development work as to involve little 
or no risk that they will fail to yield, 
when mined, the tonnages and metal 
grades estimated for them. Other 
companies in the industry may not of 
course use precisely the same criteria 
in defining their own ore reserves. 
There is in addition the hard fact 
that what constitutes ore reserves on 
a given date will depend on prevailing 
economic conditions. Since prices 
move up and down in cyclical fashion 
it follows that the concept of what is 
ore and what is not is a most elusive 
one. Assuming that costs remain con- 
stant, a mine may have more ore if 
copper prices rise. If, on the other 
hand, prices remain constant, the 
same mine may increase its ore re- 
serves if, because of some technolo- 
gical or other development, it is able 
to reduce costs. For all these reasons 
it is clear that estimates of world 
ore reserves cannot be more than a 
very rough approximation. 

Free World copper mine capacity is 
currently over 3.7 million short tons 
per year. The Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association estimates that new 
or improved facilities already sched- 
uled or underway will bring that fig- 
ure to 4.2 million tons by 1962, which 
is an increase of about 15 per cent 
over the present level, including al- 
lowances for depletion of certain ore- 
bodies. The same rate of increase 
would be likely to result in a supply 
on the order of 4.6 million tons by 
1965. This projection, however, un- 
derestimates the level of production 
which I believe — given a reasonable 
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measure of price stability at levels a 
few cents per pound above today’s 
market — will result from discoveries 
of new deposits and from future, in- 
tensive development of presently 
known ore bodies. 


I shall not attempt to predict the 
future level of copper prices, except 
to the extent of indicating my inter- 
est in the forecasts made by Mr. Ar- 
thur Notman. His formula, based on 
the present average cost of produc- 
tion, suggests that the market price 
for copper over the ten years ending 
with 1966 will average between $.35 
and $.37 per pound. 

If this forecast should prove cor- 
rect, I have no doubt that copper will 
be forthcoming in amounts fully ade- 
quate to satisfy the increased con- 
sumption I have indicated for 1965. 

Copper prices averaging between 
$.35 and $.37 over a period as extend- 
ed as that suggested by Mr. Notman, 
cannot help but make scrap metal a 
highly-prized commodity. There is no 
doubt that the collection and re-use 
of scrap is a considerably more or- 
ganized and profitable business than 
it was before World War II. As such, 
the upward trend in copper consump- 
tion previously discussed will, in the 
long run, entail a progressively larger 
consumption of scrap. Of one thing I 
am very sure, that we are together in 
our hope that with increased copper 
demand will come profit margins 
higher than those reported in the re- 
cent past by all segments of the in- 
dustry. 

If the future for copper is as bright 
as I have painted it, the industry 
will require greatly increased amounts 
of risk capital. Mining is not an in- 
dustry one turns on and off like a 
faucet. It takes time to bring new 
properties into production, and above 
all, it takes substantial amounts of 
capital. Sir Ronald Prain, in a recent 
discussion of the subject, reported up- 
on studies which indicate that the 
capital cost required to underwrite 
presently planned expansions to ex- 
isting copper mines in the Free 
World average about $850 per ton of 
annual production capacity. For new 
mines, which are now in the process 
of development, the comparable cost 
averages about $1,400 per ton, while 
for future projects, as yet unplanned, 
the cost is likely to run even higher 
per ton of capacity. Assuming a fu- 
ture copper consumption of some 5 
million tons annually, the studies 
conclude with the suggestion that the 
capital investment required to create 
the requisite capacity may be as much 
as $3 billion. 


An investigation of the supply side 





of the copper picture cannot be com- 
plete without discussion of the in- 
roads upon use of the metal that may 
arise from possible substitues for it. 
In this connection, however, let us 
remember that copper has been in 
use, in one form or another, for al- 
most 10,000 years, and is therefore 
not likely to be replaced by some 
Johnny-come-lately, however flashy. 

Copper has literally thousands of 
uses, Of which perhaps 65 to 70 per 
cent represents uses impervious to 
substitution. In the remaining fields 
of use, copper must compete on the 
basis of price, but it is axiomatic, I 
think, that the decision to substitute 
or not to substitute will vary greatly 
from use to use, from market to mar- 
ket and from country to country. The 
bright future indicated for copper is 
related to a measure of price stability 
at levels high enough to induce the 
risk capital required for expanded 
production, yet low enough to keep the 
metal fully competitive vis-a-vis pos- 
sible substitutes. The voluntary pro- 
duction cutbacks initiated by certain 
Free World producers, including Cerro 
de Pasco, late in 1957 and early last 
year, were Of material assistance in 
strengthening the copper markets at a 
time when an apparent imbalance pre- 
vailed between demand and supply. 
The resort to remedial action of this 
kind by a substantial segment of the 
industry suggests the possibility that 
the business of mining and recovering 
copper, which has been notably (some 
would say, infamously) cyclical in the 
past, may in the future be able to 
modify the extremes of its high and 
low price swings. Future price fluctua- 
tions with less “bounce to the ounce” 
would, on the whole, be greatly wel- 
comed by an industry which has 
traveled a pogo-stick course altogether 
too long for its own comfort. 

Outlook Favorable 

These considerations appear to me 
to substantiate in considerable meas- 
ure the basic assumptions on which I 
based my former view of the outlook 
for copper. The one undisputed point 
which can be made with assurance in 
this frenetic age is that projections of 
future growth patterns, if based mcre- 
ly upon the expectation of advance- 
ment at past rates of progress, are al- 
most certain to be surpassed. 

With a world fast bent upon indus- 
trial expansion, with population grow- 
ing at a rate greatly in excess of even 
recent predictions, and with demand 
for copper and other raw materials 
rapidly increasing as a result of the 
combined influence of mounting in- 
dustrialization and population growth, 
the outlook for copper is a favorable 
one. 
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Research Program Is 





Giving the Lead Industry a Boost 


By ROBERT L. ZIEGFELD, Secretary-Treasurer, Lead Industries Association 


A YEAR ago I had the privilege 
of describing for you what the 
lead industry has done cooperatively 
over the last 30 years towards the 
maintenance and expansion of mar- 
kets for lead and its products. I men- 
tioned that the industry had still 
more ambitious plans for the future, 
then in the making. 

Now, just a year later, I'm proud 
to come before you with the informa- 
tion that these ambitious plans have 
already developed much faster than 
we could have hoped. This is particu- 
larly true of scientific research to 
find new uses and new products for 
lead. 

During 1958 pig lead producers in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Great Britain, Australia, South 
America and Africa banded together 
to finance a vastly expanded research 
program. In fact the funds approved 
for this research program in 1959 are 
about four times what was spent for 
cooperative research on lead in 1958. 
Now, I'd like briefly to review some 
of the research set in motion in 1958 
and then tell you of some of the 1959 
plans. In talking of research please 
bear in mind that far from every re- 
search project bears fruit in the de- 
velopment of markets and that even 
most of those that do, take consider- 
able time to come to fruition. 

Last year, since I talked to you at 
this meeting, research projects were 
initiated in such widely divergent 
fields as lead cable sheathing, the 
heat emissive properties of lead, lead 
as a cementing material for other in- 
soluble elements that might improve 
its properties, lead alloys using a new 
technological approach, and lead in 
certain types of ceramics. 

Significance of Program 

I won't bore you by going into the 
details of specific research projects, 
but I would like to try to give you 
some of the highlights of the signi- 
ficance of some of these programs. 
Take cable sheathing, for example. 
In the late 1920's this was the largest 
use of lead at something over 200,000 
tons per year. Today it is consuming 
less than half that amount and will 
probably be the fourth largest con- 
suming use of lead. Rubber, plastics, 
aluminum and various combinations 
of materials have developed into 
tough competition. 

Two ways of improving lead’s 
competitive position appear to be open 
to us. One would be to improve the 
physical properties of lead alloys used 
for the purpose. We hope that our re- 
search on lead alloys will develop a 
significant improvement. The second 
way is to reduce manufacturing cost 
and, perhaps, improve the quality of 
the product. A project we are con- 
ducting on what is variously called 

Presented at the National Western Mining 
Conference, sponsored by the Colorado Min- 
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continuous extrusion or continuous 
casting of lead alloys now appears to 
offer us competitive advantages in 
the near future. 

Research on the heat emissive 
properties of lead compounds is of 
an entirely different nature. Success 
in this venture could open up wholly 
new markets for lead. Here quite by 
accident it was found that certain 
lead compound coatings on other ma- 
terials could greatly increase the heat 
emissivity. Our research is to find out 
just how this comes about and in 
what form lead is most efficient. This 
may some day have important appli- 
cations in heating and refrigeration 
systems. 

Any research that can come up 
with lead alloys having improved 
physical properties could have great 
impact on the use of lead. The phys- 
ical properties of lead are limiting 
factors in many applications such as 
chemical equipment, cable sheathing 
and building construction. While a 
tremendous amount of work on lead 
alloys has been done in the past, ap- 
plication of new concepts in metal- 
lurgy may lead to favorable results. 

New Applications 

In ceramics, research of recent years 
has already led to new applications. 
For example, the peculiar electrical 
properties have brought. about lead’s 
use in electronic ceramics and its 
fluxing properties make it important 
to the porcelain enameling of alumi- 
num. Our research in ceramics is 
concentrated in graduate research 
fellowships in universities offering 
degrees in ceramic engineering. The 
number of fellowships being support- 
ed is now nine compared with three 
a year ago. They are in seven differ- 
ent universities from coast to coast 
and in different application areas in 


the ceramic industries, ranging from 
basic research on phase diagrams 
through the use of lead compounds in 
glass, ceramic bodies, glazes on clay 
pipe and brick, porcelain enamels for 
aluminum and steel, and ferroelec- 
trics. 

Our research has come up with a 
number of new paint formulations. 
One provides unequalled protection 
for both new or rusted galvanized 
surfaces and is a mixture of red lead, 
zine oxide, and iron oxide in a suit- 
able vehicle. 

A number of new research areas 
are being explored in 1959 with some 
new contracts already in effect. Be- 
fore mentioning any of these I would 
like to point out that those I have 
just described are continuing into 
this year. 

Just getting under way are two in- 
triguing projects. One involves the 
reinforcement of lead with a felted 
mat of fibres of other stronger metals 
to retain the desirable characteristics 
of lead while imparting to it better 
physical properties. 

Another is a study of properties 
and commercial applications of lead 
chemical compounds with particular 
reference to organo-lead compounds. 
Tetraethyl lead is the most important 
organo-lead compound developed to 
date. It has increased its consumption 
of lead from nothing in 1923 when 
it was introduced to over 175,000 tons 
a year now. But there are literally 
hundreds of other organo-lead com- 
pounds which may find commercial 
application and should be investi- 
gated. This may be true of inorganic 
lead compounds as well. A_ basic 
study of organo-lead compounds is 
also in the planning stage. 


Other Areas of Research 

Other areas of research that are 
either being investigated for their po- 
tentialities or are in the planning 
state include the powder metallurgy 
of lead, the sound and vibration at- 
tenuation properties of lead, thin 
sheet lead and lead foil laminations 
with other materials, lead coatings on 
metals, plastics and other materials, 
and many more. I think you can see 
that no stone is being left unturned 
to unearth fields in which research 
may be profitable. On the other hand 
no shotgun approach, without careful 
screening to determine those projects 
which appear to have the best possi- 
bility of success, will be considered. 

This research program is under the 
direction of Dr. Schrade F. Radtke, 
who has had a broad and stimulating 
background in research, and who 
comes to us and to the American Zinc 
Institute, to head the research pro- 
grams of both organizations from a 
position as director of the metallurgi- 
cal research laboratory of the Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., at Richmond, Va. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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U. K. COPPER PRICES FAIRLY FLUID DURING MARCH; 
EUROPEAN BUYERS NOT INCLINED TO REENTER MARKET 


Tin Hovers at Close to Pivotal £780 Level With Buffer Stock Selling as 
Steadying Factor; Little Change Is Reported in Lead and Zinc Situations 


April 6, 1959 

OPPER prices during the past 
month have been fairly fluid but 

on balance have shown some improve- 
ment. In the early part of March with 
the high level of consumer demand in 
the United States, which temporarily 
outstripped the available supplies 
from the primary and custom smelt- 
ers, the London market moved up 
sharply reaching a peak of £257,10.0d 
on the 17. A fairly sharp setback then 
occurred initiated by rumours of the 
possibility of the release of Govern- 
ment stockpile copper in the U.S. and 
also the possibility of a temporary 
suspension of the U. S. import duty. 

Although neither of these rumours 
proved to be very solidly based, the 
Sharp break in prices on the Com- 
modity Exchange in New York caused 
a shake out in the London market 
with cash at one time down to about 
£243. 

One of the remarkable features of 
the past few weeks is that despite these 
fairly wide price movements, European 
consumers as a whole have shown little 
inclination to re-enter the market on 
any substantial scale. It has to be 
borne in mind, of course, that most of 
the larger users have a substantial 
part of their total requirements cov- 
ered by period pricing contracts and 
in the absence of any expansion in 
demand for their products have had 
no occasion to indulge in any addi- 
tional day to day buying. 

This view may have been en- 
couraged by the surprise showing of 
the February statistics which indi- 
cated a rise of some 20,000 short tons 
in free world producers’ stocks. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, it was felt that 
even if a serious stoppage occurs in 
American production after June 30, 
the world is not devoid of copper re- 
serves. 

Succession of Strikes 

Meanwhile, a succession of strikes, 
some of them very short lived, has 
obviously served to keep the supply 
position, particularly in the U. S., on 
the tight side. Sentiment over here, 
particularly two or three weeks ago, 
was influenced, to a not unimportant 
degree, by the major unrest in Nyasa- 
land and the Belgian Congo. This 
seems to have quieted down for the 
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time being but a very watchful eye 
will be kept on the situation there as 
obviously any serious trouble affect- 
ing the Rhodesian Copperbelt and the 
Congo mines would have a very serious 
effect on the market. 

Although early in April stocks in 
London Metal Exchange official ware- 
houses slipped back a little, during 
March they increased by over 2,500 
tons to nearly 10,000 tons. Whilst this 
is still not regarded as a very adequate 
reserve, it helps to diminish the back- 
wardation and indeed. for a day or two, 
cash and three months metal were 
level. Operators here, however, would 
undoubtedly be very much happier if 
the stocks were at least twice their 
present size. 


Ndola Shipping Copper . 

Sterling area supplies of copper 
have undergone two interesting de- 
velopments just recently. The first is 
that the big new electrolytic refinery 
at Ndola in Northern Rhodesia has 
begun to ship copper and is actually 
building up its rate of output. 

The second is that on April 1 the 
big Bancroft Mine in the Copperbelt 
resumed production after being shut 
down for a year under the output re- 
striction arrangements of the Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Afri- 
ca’s group of mines. It is believed that 
good advantage has been taken of this 
interval to overcome water problems 
encountered in the early stages. For 
the time being, only one shaft is being 
worked but output will, it is hoped, be 
up to about 50,000 tons a year before 
1960. 

On a rather similar scale it is in- 
teresting to regard the decision of 
Messina (Transvaal) Development 
Company to erect a smelter and fire 
refinery to treat the ore from its 
Southern Rhodesian mine. 

Metal Council to Meet 

It will be interesting to see if any 
important decisions are taken at the 
meeting in May of the International 
Wrought Non-Ferrous Metals Council. 
High-level producer representation at 


the meeting is expected, presumably 
in order that considered opinions may 
be given from the producer angle on 
the proposals made by the fabricators, 
that if they provided better and more 
up to date statistics on copper con- 
sumption and the rate of orders book- 
ed for semi-finished products, pro- 
ducers would be able to adopt a more 
flexible production policy thereby 
minimizing movement of stocks and 
materially helping open market price 
stability. 
Tin Around £780 


Apart from a short bout of nervous- 
ness just before the introduction of 
the higher export quotas for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year, tin prices 
during the past month have stayed 
pretty close to the pivotal figure of 
£780. It has now become fairly obvious 
that the Buffer Stock manager is in- 
clined to dispose of tin at only a nar- 
row margin above £780 which is quite 
sufficient reason to prevent any major 
upward movement whilst on the other 
hand it is fairly clear that the supply- 
demand situation, excluding the Buf- 
fer stock, continues sufficiently tight 
to bring prices back to this level fairly 
quickly. 

It was interesting to note that at 
the beginning of the April-June quota 
period, sales in the Eastern market 
were not on a particularly heavy scale 
which indicates that Malayan mines 
seem to have learned the lesson that 
a spate of ore selling at the beginning 
of a quota period is bad tactics since 
it merely forces down the prices tem- 
porarily to the detriment of the pro- 
ducers themselves. 

Buffer Stock Selling 

At one time, it was wondered 
whether the Buffer Stock Manager 
would wait until prices had climbed 
appreciably above £780 before begin- 
ning to release metal but it is now 
pretty obvious that there is a very 
strong desire on the part of the pro- 
ducing countries in the International 
Tin Agreement to see production quo- 
tas increased at the earliest possible 
date whilst agreeing that, as a pre- 
requisite, the Buffer Stock Manager 
must turn an appreciable proportion 
of his total holdings into cash. Judg- 
ing by the pace at which stocks in 
London Metal Exchange official ware- 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
COPPER LEAD 
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houses have been dropping in recent 
weeks, the Buffer Stock has been re- 
duced already by a significant tonnage 
but when it is recalled that at one 
time it amounted (excluding the Spe- 
cial Fund) to some 23,500 tons, it 
seems probable that quite a bit more 
selling will be undertaken before the 
Buffer Stock Manager feels adequate- 
ly placed to resume market support 
tactics if conditions so demand. 
Lead Tone Easier 

Although on balance prices have not 
shown very much change in the Lon- 
don lead market in recent weeks, the 
recession to under £66 a ton at the 
time of the March settlement on the 
Metal Exchange is indicative of the 
fact that there is not very much re- 
sistance to any depressing factors. 

For some time the supply position 
on this side of the Atlantic has been 
a fairly easy one and consumer de- 
mand has shown very little indication 
of any substantial improvement. The 
news, therefore, that various attempts 
are to be made through legislation in 
the U.S. to spread the effect of import 
quotas to products as well as to ore 
and raw metal and even to make the 
metal restrictions much more drastic 
in the interest of maintaining a sub- 
stantially higher domestic price than 
that now ruling, came as something of 
a cold douche. 

The drop in the U. S. domestic price 
to 11 cents was regarded as merely a 
reflection of the easier tone in London 
at that time though it is not without 
significance that American producers 
have not seen their way clear to raise 
the price again following the modest 
recovery in quotations here. The Brit- 
ish Government’s Economic Survey 
for 1959 had a cheerful tone and it is 
hoped that this accurately forecasts 
improvement in industrial activity and 
demand for lead later this year, par- 
ticularly with an expansionist Budget. 

In the first two months of this year, 
the European zinc market made a 

(continued on Page 18) 
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U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, U. K. production of 
refined copper in January was 6,463 tons of 
primary and 9,047 tons of secondary compared 
with 8,073 tons and 9,238 tons respectively in 
December. Stocks rose slightly during the month 
to 50,827 tons of refined (49,903 tons at De- 
cember 31st) and 15,114 tons of blister (14,281 
tons). Of the refined stocks consumers held 
28,622 tons (24,337 tons). Consumption in 
January was over 2,000 tons lower at 54,395 
tons, details being as follows: 


PRODUCT 
Unalloyed Copper Products 
Wire* 
Rods, bars and sections 
Sheet, strip and plate 
Tubes i ta dino. ad 
Castings and miscellaneous 
Alloyed Copper Products 
Wire , 
, bars and sections .... 
Sheet, strip and plate , 
Tubes CORA ee eRe ka 
Castings and miscellaneous . 6,399 
Copper sulphate oueegawe ee 


January 
1958 1959 


22,643 
1,818 
5,212 

. 5,476 
650 


20,644 
1,706 
4,353 
5,325 

650 

1,508 


| 10,946 
. 8,363 


1,450 
10,868 
10,435 

1,926 

6,110 

8,523 


Total all products 66,990 


Copper content of output y 
Consumption of refined coppert 46,437 
Consumption of copper and al- 

loy scrapt (copper content). .10,178 


54,395 
39,815 


14,580 


* Consumption of H. C. copper and cadmium 
copper wire rods for wire and production of 
wire rods for export. 

+ Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

t Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained 
by the difference between copper content of 
output and consumption of refined copper, 
and should be considered over a period since 
monthly figures of scrap consumption are 
affected by variations in the amount of work 
in progress. 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics lead stocks in the U. K. 
during January rose from 45,444 tons (36,487 
tons imported and 8,957 tons English refined) 
at the end of December to 48,102 tons (40,339 
tons and 7,763 tons). Production during Janu- 
ary totaled 6,286 tons, compared with the 
December figure of 7,792 tons. Full consumption 
details are given below: 


Cables 

Batteries as metal 

Battery oxides 

Tetraethy! lead 6 
Other oxides and compounds . 
White lead 

Shot , 

Sheet and pipe 

Foil and collapsible tubes 

Other rolled and extruded ; 
Solder 1 
Alloys. _ 1 


Miscellaneous uses 1 


405 
506 
144 
461 


,125 


Total 

Of which: 
Imported virgin lead 
English refined 
Scrap including 


consumption . 29,607 
15,981 
6,831 


remelted 6,795 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that U. K. consumption of tin 
during January was 1,769 tons against 1,802 
the previous month. Production during the 
month rose to 2,955 (30 tons of which were 
secondary) from the December figure of 2,396 
(46 tons) while stocks in the U. K. at January 
3lst showed a decline at 16,744 tons from the 
December total of 19,054 tons. Details of con- 
sumption of primary tin are given below: 
January 
1958 1959 
Tinplate 804 837 
Tinning: 
Copper wire 47 53 
Steel wire 8 x 
Other 66 68 


121 
148 


129 
193 


Whitemetal 
Bronze and gunmetal 
Other 


244 
226 
40 


Wrought tin*: 
Foil and sheets 
Collapsible tubes 
Pipes, wire and capsules .... 


Chemicalst 


Other usest 
Total all trades 


* Includes Compo and ‘ 
+ Mainly tin oxide. 
t Mainly powder. 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 


During January, U. K. stocks of zine rose 
from 37,094 tons at the end of December to 
37,733 tons according to the British Bureau of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. Of the January 
total consumers held 15,640 tons. U. K. produc- 
tion was 5,397 tons compared with 6,829 tons 
in December. Full consumption details are 
given below: 

January 

1958 1959 

8,794 9,520 

7,980 7,935 
. 2,930 2,857 

1,763 2,177 

1,863 1,571 

1,424 1,330 
2,093 2,107 
,537 2,393 


Galvanizing 
of which: General 
Sheet 
Wire 
Tube 
Rolled zine stats 
Zine oxide ...... aes aeae 
Zine diecasting 
and forming alloy 
Zine dust 
Miscellaneous uses 


4,247 
840 
982 


3,669 
907 
958 


Total all trades 
Of which 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 
Electrolytic and high 
grade (99.95°) , 
G.O.B. Prime Western 
and debased * 
Other virgin material 
Remelted zine pease 
Serap (zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys & residues 2,873 
Brass and other copper alloys 3,468 
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27,489 


4,036 
4,969 
,122 


350 
436 





U. §. COPPER MARKET SIMMERS DOWN; SMELTERS CUT 
PRICE 2c TO 32c POUND; PRODUCERS HOLD AT 31.50c 


Lead Declines 1/ac to Ilc New York; Zinc Steady; Tin Shows Little Change; 
Quicksilver Tight, Spot at $239-$240 Flask; Silver Holds; Cadmium Weaker 


April 13, 1959 
HE copper market simmered down 
during the month in review, with 
the custom smelter quotation drop- 
ping 2.00c a pound. Smelter electro 
copper on April 13 was quoted at 
32.00c a pound delivered, 0.50c a 
pound over the unchanged 31.50c-a- 
pound price maintained by the large 
primary producers. 

Lead weakened, moving down 0.50c 
on April 1 to 11.00c New York, with 
zinc unchanged on the basis of 11.00c 
East St. Louis for the Prime Western 
grade. Aluminum was steady. Tin 
prices tended to soften during the 
month in review, while platinum and 
quicksilver showed more strength. 
Silver was steady. 


Smelter Copper at 32.00c 


The custom smelter electrolytic 
copper price dropped 1.00c a pound 
on April 10 to 33.00c delivered. On the 
next business day, April 13, the smel- 
ter quotation was marked down an- 
other cent to 32.00c delivered. The re- 
ductions did not come as too much 
of a surprise. Recent weakness in 
London and on the Commodity Ex- 
change, lower prices for copper in 
the dealer market, and above all, the 
fact that consumers were not inter- 
ested in paying 1.50c to 2.50c a pound 
more for smelter copper than they did 
for producer copper, all combined to 
make the smelter quotation vulner- 
able. 


On April 10, some business was 
done at the 33.00c; before the market 
could really be further tested at this 
level on the next business day, April 
13, the price was reduced another 
cent to 32.00c. What the reaction will 
be on the part of consumers to the 
32.00c level remains to be seen. The 
recent lethargy among buyers might 
change overnight in the opinion of 
some custom smelters, especially if 
new strikes were to break out. 

Currently, the only strike still in 
effect is that at the Tacoma refinery 
of the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., with the outlook for a quick 
settlement not very promising at the 
moment. There is also the uncertain- 
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LATE MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 

The copper market was thrown into a 
tizzy on rumors that the Government in- 
tended to dispose of 128,000 tons of copper 
held in Defense Production Act inven- 
tories. The Senate on April 17 approved 
a resolution opposing such action. (See 
Washington report on page 5.) Free world 
copper production hit a new peak in March. 

The lead price rebounded on April 20 to 
11.50 cents a pound on the basis of im- 
proved demand. 

Primary aluminum production in March 
totaled 157,189 tons, a new monthly high. 
First-quarter output of 456,013 tons also 
set a new record. 











ty as to what is likely to happen at 
the Anaconda property in Butte, 
Mont., after a Federal court renders 
its decision on April 20. 


Basically, the situation that ap- 
peared to be the prime factor in the 
recent upward movement in copper 
prices — the possibility of a strike in 
the domestic mining industry on June 
30 when three-year contracts with 
the unions expire — is unchanged. 
But consumers, while still pressing 
for copper from the large primary 
producers, seem to have lost a good 
deal of their panicky urge to buy 


copper, no matter at what price. 

The producers have experienced no 
let-up in demand at their 31.50c level 
and are still unable to take all the 
business that is being offered them. 
Producers are sold out for April and 
are trying to stretch their May out- 
put so as to take care of their cus- 
tomers’ needs. Stocks carried by pro- 
ducers are so small they can hardly 
be drawn upon to supplement their 
output. 

Smelters, meanwhile, also marked 
down their buying prices for scrap 
copper. On April 13 they were bidding 
for red metal scrap on the basis of 
26.00c a pound for No. 2 heavy copper 
and wire. Offerings by dealers, at this 
level, tapered off considerably. Earlier 
in the month in review, when smel- 
ters’ bids were higher, scrap had 
flowed much more freely from deal- 
ers to smelters. In fact, custom smel- 
ters’ intake of scrap copper for March 
was the largest for any month since 


Ocotber, 1958, with that one excep- 
tion, the largest for any month since 
May, 1956. March intake totaled 19,- 
522 tons, compared with 14,712 tons 
in February. Intake for the first 
quarter of 1959 came to 48,745 tons, 
compared with 37,325 tons in the like 
1958 period. 

Brass and bronze ingot prices 
changed twice during the month in 
review. On March 17 ingot selling 
prices were increased 1.00c to 2.00c a 
pound, depending on grade. On April 
10 prices were reduced 0.75c to 1.00c 
a pound, except for all alloys in the 
Yellow Group (Nos. 400 through 409) 
which were unchanged. The April 10 
change in prices was the fifth this 
year and the first time that prices 
were reduced. 


Lead Reduced '4c to Ile 


The half cent drop in the price of 
lead that occurred during the month 
in review also did not come as much 
of a surprise. A custom smelter ini- 
tiated the reduction by dropping to 
11.00c New York on April 1, and 
other sellers took similar action. 


At 11.00c the price is back to where 
it was between February 24 and 
March 5. On that latter date it had 
moved up to 11.50c. Prior to the rise 
consumers had bought in excess of 
30,000 tons at 11.00c in a period of 
two weeks. Fortified with a good sized 
inventory, consumers bought spar- 
ingly at the 11.50c level. Added to the 
light consuming demand was the fact 
that the price in London had dropped 


to a level that was considerably be- 
low the domestic parity, thus making 
the domestic quotation vulnerable. 
The market, at 11.00c, appeared to 
be holding its own in spite of the 
continued light demand for lead. 
There has been no change in con- 
sumers’ policy of holding down their 
purchases to the minimum. In pro- 
ducing circles there was a strong feel- 
ing that consumers actually were buy- 
ing less lead than they were using, 
and were making up the difference 
by drawing on their stocks. If that 


be so, the question is how long con- 
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sumers can continue to operate on 
that basis. 
Lead World Stocks Mount 

Although world lead output de- 
clined in February, stocks continued 
to mount during that month. Stocks 
of refined lead rose in February by 
18,536 tons to 368,279 tons. These 
figures are based on reports by pro- 
ducers in Australia, Canada, France 
French North Africa, Western Ger- 
many, Mexico, Peru and the United 
States. U. S. producers at the end of 
February held about 72 per cent of 
the world’s total, or 267,190 tons, 
World output of refined lead in Feb- 
ruary was 123,472 tons, a decline of 
15,887 tons from January. World re- 
fined deliveries to consumers came to 
100,009 tons in February, compared 
with 124,052 tons in January, a de- 
crease of 24,043 tons. 


Zine Market Steady 

The zinc producers could do with 
an improvement in business but even 
with demand at only a moderate level, 
the undertone of the market re- 
mained steady. For the present there 
appeared to be no threat to the main- 
tenance of the price at 11.00c a pound 
East St. Louis for the Prime Western 
grade. Most of the business currently 
placed has been at the average price 
for the month during which the 
metal is shipped. 


The zinc statistics for March were 
pretty much in line with expectations. 
They showed increases in production, 
shipments and stocks over the pre- 
ceding ‘month. Following are the 
March statistics for zinc (all grades), 
in tons, with the January totals in 
parentheses: production, 79,918 (71,- 
174); shipments to domestic consum- 
ers, 73,814 (65,641); stocks in produc- 
ers’ hands at end of month, 206,083 
(200,461). 

It appears that the high production 
is keeping the zinc market in a de- 
pressed state. By dropping the price 
from 11.50c to 11.00c a pound (on 
February 25), some factors had hoped 
that the move would result in cur- 
tailing output. The statistics show 
that production is mounting in spite 
of the low price level. Zinc producers, 
viewing the March figures, saw noth- 
ing in the situation to warrant any 
purchases in excess of their actual 
needs, and part of their needs were 
being met out of inventory. This ac- 
counts for the limited volume of busi- 
ness that makes its daily appearance, 
and also for the fact that the ten- 
dency on the part of consumers is to 
favor buying at the average rather 
than at the spot quotation. 


Straits Tin Lower 
Spot Straits tin at New York on 
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April 10 was quoted at 102.50c a 
pound, compared with the 103.375c a 
pound for March 12 last quoted in 
this space. The high for the March 
12-April 10 period was the 103.50c 
quoted on March 16, 17 and 18. The 
low for the period was the 102.375c 
for March 24, 25 and 31. 


Bright Aluminum Outlook 

Prospects for aluminum were de- 
picted as bright by Bert Inch, vice 
president of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. Speaking at the 41st 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Waste Material Deal- 
ers, Mr. Inch said total aluminum 
consumption of over 8 billion pounds 
can be expected by 1965, in terms of 
recent annual markets of about 4 bil- 
lion pounds. Pointing out that the in- 
stalled capacity of primary pro- 
ducers in 1959-60 is 2,600,000 tons, 
with 1965 just about five years away, 
Mr. Inch said “the gap .. . in metal 
supply that is domestically produced 
is something like 1,600,000 tons to be 
filled by possible further plant expan- 
sions and by secondary metal.” 

Pricewise, primary aluminum held 
steady on the basis of 26.80c a pound 
for the 30-pound ingot, 99.5 per cent 
plus grade, f.o.b. 


Silver Steady 
The New York silver price was 
steady during the month in review, 
holding at 91.375c an ounce level es- 
tablished on March 4 as the result of 
an increase of 0.25c an ounce. 


Quicksilver Stronger 

Spot quicksilver, very difficult to 
acquire, showed considerable strength. 
Spot metal was quoted at $239 to 
$240 per flask of 76 pounds on April 
8, compared with the range of $222 to 
$226 per flask last quoted in this 
space. While domestic demand has 
not been pressing, a shortage of spot 
metal has developed. 

Platinum Steady 

Platinum was steady with refiners 
holding to their range of $77 to $80 
an ounce, established on March 6. 
Some of the speculative metal in the 
dealer market has been taken off the 
market and dealers were not accept- 
ing less than $75 an ounce. Previous- 
ly, they did business at $74. It was 
anticipated that the dealer price, as 
surplus metal disappears, will move 
up another $1 or so an ounce. 

Cadmium Cut 15c Lb. 

Wholesale prices of cadmium in 
commercial sticks were reduced 
15.00c a pound on April 1 to $1.30 a 
pound. Cadmium of foreign origin 
has been selling in the domestic mar- 
ket at below $1.30 a pound. 





Washington Report 











(Continued from Page 5) 
cumvent the quotas on lead and zinc 
metals. 

Fluorspar Bill Hearings 

A possible pattern for aid to hard- 
pressed metals industries was seen in 
a bill presented by Senator Gordon 
Allott (Rep., Colo.), for assistance to 
domestic fluorspar producers. The 
measure, on which hearings were held 
by the Senate Interior Committee, 
provides the mechanics by which the 
Interior Secretary would estimate do- 
mestic fluorspar needs, and then di- 
vide this up among domestic and 
foreign producers so that certain 
minimum prices are maintained by 
regulating on a quarterly basis the 
importation of this m..eral. 


U. S. Platinum Metals Use 
Declined 10% During ’58 


Washington — Consumption of 
platinum-group metals in the United 
States in 1958 indicated by sales to 
consuming industries, declined 10 per 
cent to about 620,000 ounces accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. 
Sales of platinum decreased 28 per 
cent, but palladium sales rose 8 per 
cent and sales of iridium, osmium, 
rhodium, and ruthenium together in- 
creased 3 per cent over those of 1957. 
Imports of platinum-group metals in 
1958 were 2 per cent below those of 
the preceding year. 

Fourth-quarter sales of platinum by 
refiners and dealers to domestic con- 
sumers were 19 per cent higher than 
in the preceding quarter with in- 
creases recorded in all categories of 
consumption. Palladium sales were off 
24 per cent from the high level of the 
third quarter due chiefly to the sharp 
drop in chemical requirements. The 
total quantity of iridium, osmium, 
rhodium and ruthenium sold for in- 
dustria] and artistic consumption in- 
creased 36 per cent in the period. Sig- 
nificant increases were recorded in 
each use category. 


Refining of vlatinum in the fourth 
quarter of 1958 was at a rate 134 per 


cent higher than in the third quarter, 
and imports of refined platinum (82,- 
900 ounces) rose 53 per cent. Working 
stocks of refiners and dealers in pro- 
cess in transit or in-use rose moder- 
ately in the quarter but were about 12 
per cent lower than at the end of 1957. 
Refining of palladium in the fourth 
quarter was at a rate 169 per cent 
above that of the third quarter, but 
imports of refined palladium (81,600 

ounces) were 40 per cent lower. 
METALS, APRIL, 1959 
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Ziegfeld on Lead 








(Continued from Page 12) 


Enough for research at this time. 
Along with it will go a stepped-up pro- 
gram of technical] service, promotion 
and advertising*to industry. It is not 
enough to develop the best mousetrap 
in the world, because people just won’t 
beat a path to your door unless you 
tell them about it. You not only have 
to tell them about it but you have to 
show them why it is best and how to 
use it to best advantage. 

Therefore our staff of technical 
service engineers is being increased in 
order to work more effectively with 
users and potential users of lead and 
its products. A wealth of technical 
literature is being planned to acquaint 
industry with our products and how 
to use and specify them, which will 
supplement the published data al- 
ready issued by us. And advertising 
in the trade and technical press is 
being used to inform large numbers of 
people of what an important part lead 
plays in modern technology. 


Role of Lead Mines 

Now there is an important role that 
lead miners can play in this program 
that won't cost them a nickel. Indus- 
trial concerns, including mining com- 
panies, are potential customers for 
certain lead products. Among these 
are lead-acid batteries for mine loco- 
motives and industrial trucks, lead- 
base paints for protection of iron and 
steel against corrosion and for paint- 
ing company owned buildings, either 
wood or metal, leaded greases for 
heavy-duty lubrication, leaded steels 
for free-machining, lead pipe and fit- 
tings for plumbing, lead lined tanks 
and lead pipe for handling corrosive 
acid solutions, just to name a few. 

Therefore in making purchases for 
your own operations be sure that lead 
gets full and fair consideration in re- 
lation to competitive products. This 
isn't a case of “charity begins at 
home” because you will often find 
that lead is superior in performance 
and lower in over-all costs than some 
of the other materials that you may 
be using or might select. 

Your efforts need not stop with your 
own operations. You probably have 
contacts with many other industrial 
organizations, with the municipalities 
in which you live and work, and with 
state and county officials. New ma- 
terials often have a glamor about 
them that blinds buyers to the sturdy 
value of work horses like lead. Don’t 
fail to remind such people of the vir- 
tues of lead. 

There is a book we'd be glad to send 
you or your friends which goes into 
considerable detail about the many ap- 
plications of lead. It is called “Lead 
in Modern Industry” and a line to us 
on a business letterhead will bring 
you a copy. In addition, we issue a lot 
of engineering literature about lead 
products. We'd be glad to put you 
or your friends in other concerns or 
government agencies on the mailing 
list to rcceive it. In this way you can 
help to stimulate full consideration of 
lead for those uses for which it is 
appropriate. I hope we may have your 
cooperation. 
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Glimpse Into Future 

Now in conclusion, let’s take a brief 
imaginative flight into the future and 
take a glimpse at some of the things 
lead may be doing a few years hence. 
It will probably continue to pay an 
increasingly important role in atomics 
where it is already finding consider- 
able use as a gamma ray shield, par- 
ticularly in radio-isotope containers, 
in laboratories using radio-active ma- 
terials, and in mobile reactors like 
those for atomic ships. 

Lead will undoubtedly continue to 

e a major ingredient of porcelain 
enamel for aluminum. This now in- 
volves only a few hundred tons of 
lead a year but this use was non-ex- 
istent only a few years ago. The por- 
celain enamel] industry forecasts con- 
tinued rapid growth for this product, 
particularly in the architectural field. 
A recently issued patent for a similar 
lead-bearing, low-firing porcelain 
enamel for steel indicates a strong 
possibility for another new use for 
lead that could eventually be greater 
than in the enamels for aluminum be- 
cause of lower costs and adaptability 
to products and markets not now open 
to porcelain enamels at all. 


The electronics industry is one of 
our most rapidly growing and here 
again certain lead-bearing ceramics 
are finding increased application. In 
your new _ stereophonic hi-fi the 
chances are that the sound pick-up 
device contains two small elements 
made of lead _ titanate-zirconate. 
These weigh only a fraction of an 
ovnce apiece and will never consume 
large tonnages of lead, but this prin- 
ciple of piezoelectrics—ability to con- 
vert mechanical to electrical energy 
or vice versa—-could have many other 
applications as in supersonic washing 
machines and dish washers. 


Impressed current non-sacrificial 
anodes to protect ships and the like 
from corrosion have just recently been 
getting favorable attention. The vi- 
bration attenuating properties of 
lead, long recognized as effective in 
building and printing press founda- 
tions, may well create a vastly ex- 
panded market as more engineering 
data becomes available. 

I have already mentioned the future 
possibilities of some lead compounds 
to improve the efficiency of heating 
and refrigeration devices. Lead’s su- 
perconducting properties are begin- 
ning to find use in counters, comvut- 
ers and the like. Electronic refrig- 
erators of the future, without moving 
parts, may depend upon lead tellu- 
ride’s ability to cool under the infiu- 
ence of voltage change. Undoubtedly 
you saw a couple of weeks ago some 
of the great publicity given to the new 
5-pound generator developed by the 
A. E. C. This most modern of devices 
depends upon the semi-conducting 
properties of lead telluride. Special 
pearlescent lead pigments are now be- 
ing used to simulate mother of pearl 
and to improve movie screens. 

These few examples have been cited 
merely to show that lead may well 
be a part of some of the most exciting 
technological developments of the 
future. We intend to see that, through 
our research and technical promotion, 
lead’s interesting properties are fully 
exploited and that people should 
profitably “look ahead with lead.” 








British Metal Markets 











(Continued from Page 14) 
brighter showing than a good many 
people had anticipated, but events of 
the last few weeks have led to the 
uncomfortable conclusion that only 
some six months after their imposi- 
tion the U. S. import quotas are being 
fully felt over here. 


The G.o.b. supply position on the 
London market has grown definitely 
easier and the backwardation in prices 
has disappeared and it is noticeable 
that the increased rate of imports in 
the opening months of the year came 
not from any one source but from 
larger shipments by nearly all the 
supplying countries. 

There is not much confidence felt, 
at the moment, that the proposed 
United Nations Conference at the end 
of April will be very much more suc- 
cessful than its predecessors in secur- 
ing international agreement on limi- 
tation of supplies and as consumption 
generally is little better than static, 
the immediate outlook for prices can- 
not be regarded with any great opti- 
mism. It is true that Russia is selling 
in rather a restrained manner but 
overall the supply situation is expect- 
ed to remain a fairly easy one. This is 
on the assumption that prices will not 
drop below £79 a ton, as, at around 
that figure, there is a tendency for ore 
supplies to the smelters to fall off 
pretty rapidly. 

If the proposed legislation in Wash- 
ington to make the U.S. import quotas 
more drastic proves successful, the 
situation over here is likely to take on 
an even gloomicr tone, at any rate for 
the time being. 


U. S. Mine Output of Gold 
in February Topped ’58 





Washington — Domestic mine pro- 
duction of recoverable gold in Febru- 
ary dropped 10 per cent below Janu- 
ary’s output of 130,700 ounces, but 
was 12 per cent above the output of 
February 1958, according to prelimin- 
ary figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department 
of the Interior. All of the principal 
gold-producing States recorded lower 
production in per cent, compared 
with January as follows: Alaska, 77; 
Arizona, 12; California, 8; Colorado, 
12; Montana, 7; Nevada, 49; South 
Dakota, 5; undistributed States (prin- 
cipally Washington), 8. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2.000 pounds) 




















Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 
1987 Primary Secondary Produciion Customers’ End of Period Blister Refined Total 
a ay See 2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 +89,321 
ar 247,942 8,972 259,157 229,941 493,326 — 2,243 + 23,579 + 21,336 
ENE © Se ow eatnes 215,461 11,946 226,895 210,412 501,166 + 65612 + 7,840 + 8,352 
| er - 218,387 11,190 225,771 212,993 498,516 + 3,806 — 2,650 + 1,156 
SS ~ cesoedn 214,283 11,414 228,387 240,825 476,823 — 2,540 —21,963 —24,233 
Ge ic o6:0lb secs 216,315 9,516 229,578 220,801 475,164 — 3,747 — 1,659 — 5,406 
ee 224,673 9,474 217,914 247,116 436,476 + 16,233 —38,688 —22,455 
September .... 202,719 7,960 204,006 254,667 374,180 + 6,673 —60,948 —54,275 
October ...... 204,938 20,613 192,199 292,630 269,654 +33,352 + 105,126 —T71,774 
November .... 227,916 17,755 230,109 261,097 236,774 + 15,562 —32,880 —17,318 
December .... 253,512 8,883 282,191 260,841 258,874 —19,796 +-22,100 + 2,304 
NE! ¢.802bGes 2,707,926 138,696 2,805,622 2,916,588 258,874 + 41,000 —199,466 —158,466 
1959 
January ..... 257,682 12,377 270,995 248,574 284,545 — 936 + 22,001 +-21,065 
February ..... 244,405 12,737 264,018 243,741 304,303 — 6,876 +-19,578 +-12,882 
ee 268,716 17,016 285,425 270,825 319,184 + 307 + 14,881 +- 15,188 
In U.S. A. 
1957 
— edn 1,116,380 112,060 1,616,964 1,277,946 | errr eee |=). pesca’ 
February ..... 87,130 6,222 128,299 93,784 a ar Saree 
MEATOR. .. ns eo 90,366 8,607 130,075 78,683 | | er er or, ‘ 
EE ies $ 60m 86,123 11,475 120,467 81,930 ee. § <siveaee ae Lesenas 
BE cawaiee? slew 80,628 10,488 115,978 18,631 ee wks ae > hawawtin 
SD 5. 5 bw nah 71,092 10,980 107,918 100,796 en,  —¢ornes — 8,013 vee ea 
EE aie oh: desnidteis 64,444 8,858 110,130 17,523 a =—=« — 2,669 veetut 
EE x6: énalee 67,917 8,999 100,640 86,982 ee — ls eee ee 
September .... 79,541 7,259 107,971 101,971 Se Se ee 
October ...... 92,214 19,865 113,288 120,793 - ere cee... are 
November .... 96,369 16,755 128,048 131,188 a —|s Rees —34,894 = ..seoe 
December .... 97,641 7,911 146,978 116,310 a > | Ps ——ee || ltt tees 
ES 6 53-40 os 1,008,170 131,294 1,446,540 1,179,416 re oe —12,874 ...... 
1959 
January ..... 95,542 11,284 137,361 114,425 ree + mi) © seen 
February ..... 88,432 11,425 142,235 120,134 ee a ereen er See tn a pete 
, 101,118 16,117 140,928 124,220 ro aoe | 
Outside U.S. A.* 
1957 
. CEASA 1,783,119 11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 2) ne a 
1958 
February ..... 143,586 284 119,263 130,925 | rer ee coh. aoe 
| AAA 157,606 365 129,082 151,258 — ——t—~«=~Ss ew ——ee 8 80s he ewes 
BE Gases calc 129,338 471 106,428 128,482 eee i tw eee — 4618 ...... 
aie arwG etnies 137,759 702 109,793 134,302 eee el. 
RS ivavmsenss 143,191 584 120,469 140,029 - > rrr —13,680  ...... 
de SORES 151,871 658 119,448 143,278 Sm eee SS). errr 
NED aivis 0 «6% 156,756 475 117,274 160,134 ee oe ste —Atne 8 8=—S sok ow ees 
September .... 123,178 701 96,035 153,633 a —23,610 ...6e- 
October ...... 112,724 748 78,911 171,827 ae ~wreee 65,304 = = ..seoo 
November .... 131,334 980 102,061 129,909 ree lll re 
December .... 155,871 972 135,213 144,531 2 So re 
MT Sestak a's. 3 1,699,756 7,402 1,359,082 1,737,172 | a 
1959 
January ..... 162,140 1,093 133,634 134,149 | Ee ee 0 er 
February ..... 155,973 1,312 121,783 123,607 ere Bo | 
reer 167,598 899 144,497 146,605 0 ee -iueee-Ct—“‘i‘C 
* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 
Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Covper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Jan. 43.00 36.00 25.69 29.00 Jan. 50.22 34.87 24.577 29.429 Jan. 43.00 36.00 25.69 29.00 
Feb. 44.03 33.318 25.00 29.972 Feb. 52.07 32.273 23.557 30.361 Feb. 43.783 33.182 25.00 30.00 


Mar. 46.00 32.00 25.00 31.14 Mar. 53.11 30.952 23.326 33.21 Mar. 46.00 32.00 25.00 31.14 
Apr. 46.00 32.00 25.00 coe Apr. 48.88 31.24 23.66 Fees Apr. 46.00 32.00 25.00 pies 
May 46.00 32.00 25.00 ecee May 44.221 30.163 23.865 .... May 46.00 32.00 25.00 

June 46.00 30.955 25.36 er June 40.00 29.60 25.52 Steed June 46.00 30.955 25.00 

July 41.56 29.25 26.125. .... July 38.14 2839 29.231. .... July 41.68 29.25 25.75 

Aug. 40.00 28.639 26.50 eee Aug. 39.32 27.862 26.52 eee Aug. 40.00 28.611 26.50 

Sept. 40.00 27.031 26.50 ee Sept. 39.00 25.948 26.355 .... Sept. 40.00 27.00 26.50 

Oct. 39.308 27.00 27.548 .... Oct. 37.192 25.722 28.577 .... Oct. 39.321 27.00 27.577 

Nov. 36.00 27.00 29.00 ores Nov. 35.95 25.435 29.829 .... Nov. 36.00 27.00 29.00 

Dec. 36.00 27.00 29.00 ome Dec. 35.45 25.26 28.846 .... Dec. 36.00 27.00 29.00 

Aver. 41.992 30.183 26.31 tee Aver. 42.797 28.93 25.905 .... Aver. 41.975 30.162 26.251 
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Mine Production of Copper 


Fabricators Copper Statistics in United States 


(In tens of 2,000 pounds) 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 


360,526 


465,015 
457,679 
445,679 


435,635 
422,266 
429,410 
429,708 
434,852 
426,905 
432,918 
429,627 
425,168 

420,130 

428,520 

430,171 


445,514 
452,673 
448,125 
450,442 
441,001 
433,526 
431,796 
421,931 
416,887 
399,113 
419,914 
447,123 


457,387 
459,046 


of Refined §=© Fabricaters’ 
tr Pe Soe by a 
Producers 


26,022 
58,125 


107,231 
110,174 
104,551 
98,638 
92,943 
82,919 


309,664 
304,619 


335,944 
334,542 
338,454 
335,921 
336,697 
340,743 
341,684 
344,315 

344,530 

341,869 


345,832 
347,465 


101,182 
123,321 


351,035 
346,875 
347,607 
346,404 
330,301 
326,263 
323,667 
319,281 
315,929 
328,238 
326,438 


337,761 
390,522 


Unfilled 
Gales by 
se 


170,917 
136,581 


178,326 
178,913 
164,623 
164,410 
170,476 
153,042 
144,410 
144,375 
144,538 
138,420 
128,719 
138,631 


123,756 
128,330 
141,387 
145,623 
138,190 
145,162 
153,529 
150,436 
145,390 
156,692 
157,799 
177,869 


172,698 
183,113 


| 
Coen. by 
Pabricaters 


1,375,869 
1,231,840 
1,418,241 


81,275 
117,427 
115,867 
119,440 
119,441 

99,223 

1,416,378 


119,517 
114,298 
106,170 
117,041 
115,355 


1,279, 086 


94,642 
86,625 
83,694 
79,613 
88,447 
109,011 
79,353 
96,717 
105,474 
138,017 
110,487 
92,573 
1,165,364 


108,556 
116,565 


++++t+ 


++tttH+tt++4+ 


+E++ttet4+tt+ 





Scrap Comper Reveints by Custom Smelters 


o. % 
in 
Eastern Misseuri W 


79,681 


Bureae of Mines) 
shert tens) 


estern Tetal 


7,572 
6,083 
4,614 
7,063 
6,962 
79,369 


7,615 
6,826 
7,517 
7,035 
6,522 
5,801 
4,188 
5,570 
5,312 


" 7,002 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Ttl. 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 


6,617 
6,614 
76,849 


6,590 
5,883 


2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


133 
132 
147 
70 
67 
1,800 


164 
125 
123 
161 
152 
155 


79,892 
19,623 
82,992 
80,848 
81,080 
995,753 1 
82,476 
74,766 
79,594 
76,911 
71,717 
62,296 
56,672 
61,342 
77,561 
85,075 
87,379 
88,070 
902,021 


90,386 
84,303 


88,109 
076,922 


90,255 
81,717 
87,234 
84,107 
78,391 
68,252 
61,222 
67,039 
82,987 
91,518 
94,056 
94,514 
980,304 


97,102 
90,376 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works 


Neo, 1 
Scrap 


. 19.44 
. 18.955 


1958 
Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Mar. .19.21 
Apr. ..19.60 
May .. 
June .. 
July . 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver 

1959 

Jan. 


and Refineries in United States* 
(In Short Tons) 


Feb. 
Mar. 


o. 2 
ir 
Serap 
17.94 
17.455 


17.71 
18.10 


t 
Copper 
Serap 


15.69 
15.205 
15.46 
15.85 
16.27 
18.18 
18.77 
18.87 
18.62 
21.05 
21.847 
20.606 
18.035 


21.54 
22.67 
25.04 


Re 
Brass? 
17.70 
16.932 
16.92 
17.56 
17.894 
19.76 
20.26 
20.12 
19.87 
22.30 
23.097 
21.856 
18.047 


22.79 
24.11 
26.79 


1950 1951 1952 

Jan 15,763 6,640 4,528 
Feb 12,500 5,153 3,633 
Mar 13,538 7,912 5,243 
Apr ene 8,553 6,214 
May 749 8,033 
June 20's 23 4,425 
July 10,040 5,188 
Aug 10,462 5,008 
Sept. 4,903 4,667 
Oct. 9,459 4,602 
Nov 9,237 
Dee. 7,178 


1953 1954 1955 
6,486 9,859 11,047 
10,3387 8,490 15,198 
19,991 9,738 12,198 
16,583 9,004 13,162 
10,857 8,687 15,133 
10,945 13,309 14,765 
9,063 10,260 9,988 
7,137 10,100 12,197 
9,042 10,641 15,037 
10,065 11,662 12,897 
7,815 10,879 9,865 
11,476 14,876 13,180 


1956 1957 
14,322 17,506 16,024 
14,497 11,145 9,518 
15,921 13,934 11,783 
17,233 14,288 15,279 
20,805 12,397 13,989 
14,758 11,949 13,945 
12,632 8,926 12,185 
12,510 11,645 11,896 
9,518 9,756 9,268 
15,570 13,151 23,088 
11,146 16,425 
11,237 10,7 


1958 *Of dry content for material having a dry 


copper content in excess of 60%. 


8,458 
8,628 
6,642 
6,113 
8,561 
8,336 
8,179 
4,538 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


——— Pri 
4,724 eae the 0 del. P Sedlinney for 
6,208 eee I 


11,369 


14,613 96 


Total 


142,067 


f gach _Brate) 
Hea 


71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 147,080 164,196 


* As compiled by Copper Intitute 


p Ad 
Serap 


<, 
sition 


The 
compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze 
the deliveries of the entire 


Jan 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dee 
Total 
Aver. 


20 


Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly : Shipments _ 
(NET TONS 


following figures showing the combined shipments of 
Industry and represent 


ingot brass and bronze are 
in excess of 95 per cent of 
industry 
1951 

28,416 


1949 
19,456 


1952 1953 


1950 
7 24,423 


1954 
20,661 


1955 
25,201 


1956 
27,736 


1957 1958 1959 


17.94 
17.455 
17.71 
18.10 
13.423 
20.43 
21.02 


17.77 
17.06 
17.274 
17.75 
18.038 
19.02 
19.24 


12.19 
11.341 


15,026 
14,550 
10,695 
11,114 

9,696 


10,220 2 


14,194 
16,208 
18,026 
18,488 


17,950 2 
303,563 


175,643 
14,637 


27,168 25,429 
31,997 28,256 
80,473 25,044 
33,267 21, 21,660 
33,817 20,818 
32,016 
25,285 


19,321 
20,156 
21,463 
22,280 
21,806 
20,541 
7 271,251 
“27/615 5 22, 694 


25,297. 33, 145 


19,920 
23,653 
24, 746 


21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
23,061 
21,274 
263,233 
21,936 


25,349 
29,713 
27,641 
23,708 
23,141 
18,513 
27,013 
26,349 
25,228 
25,102 
21,448 


298,406 


24,867 


24,949 
28,310 
25,808 
23,437 
18,842 
17,364 
23,812 
20,929 
23,045 
21,818 
18,046 
274,096 
22,841 


25,681 
20,769 
21,948 
23,507 
22,037 
18,888 
16,695 
19,654 
19,670 
22,800 
19,767 
16,875 


248,297 


20,681 


20,468 
17,413 
18,825 
18,009 
17,191 
17,962 
16,658 
17,882 
20,540 
23,225 
20,758 
18,676 
227,607 
18,133 


22,046 
23,746 
26,109 


21.12 
20.87 
23.30 
24.097 
22.856 
20.277 


23.79 
24.92 
27.29 


19.11 
18.88 
20.51 
20.182 
19.038 
18.653 


19.70 
21.08 
22.85 


13.982 
15.08 
16.85 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
Lead Refineries in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


REFINED PRODUCTION —_—— DELIVERIES STOCKS 
Antimonial Antimonial Antimonial 
Lead Lead Lead 
Pig Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
135,618 8,918 144,536 109,209 8,540 117,749 266,326 20,218 286,544 
127,982 7,484 135,466 105,121 8,493 113,614 285,482 : 304,691 
109,964 8,233 118,197 107,801 9,252 117,053 284,650 302,840 
103,701 8,973 112,674 102,898 9,903 112,801 284,818 302,078 
116,283 8,806 125,089 121,929 7,986 129,915 279,172 J 297,252 
121,934 10,656 132,590 139,698 9,408 149,106 262,510 281,838 
120,951 8,971 129,922 112,495 9,381 121,876 273,033 291,951 
.. 129,461 10,898 140,359 90,498 8,583 99,081 313,232 334,465 
. 1,485,282 106,383 1,591,665 1,307,390 102,697 1,410,087 


129,604 9,755 139,359 114,038 10,014 124,052 328,719 
114,528 8,944 123,472 90,915 9,094 100,009 347,455 368,279 


U.S.A. 


4,481 45,576 182,187 ’ 196,079 

3,600 45,640 193,021 206,319 

2,681 47,381 200,949 211,976 

4,890 50,145 201,759 212,909 

4,525 65,301 215,389 227,380 

5,153 i 70,580 207,335 220,063 
217,728 230,080 
239,049 





473,208 46,985 


40,110 3,365 43,475 244,870 j 257,296 
35,084 4,145 39,229 254,229 ‘ 267,190 


Outside U. S. A. 


4,437 97,396 63,633 ’ 84,139 90,465 
3,884 91,071 59,481 92,461 98,372 
5,552 79,464 60,420 , 83,701 90,864 
4,083 73,509 52,753 83,059 89,169 
4,281 82,056 56,628 63,783 69,872 
5,503 87,212 69,118 ‘ 55,175 61,775 
5,350 89,729 67,661 55,305 61,871 
6,591 96,548 58,629 74,183 
59,398 1,071,472 717,862 52,804 
1959 


Jan .. 89,494 6,390 95,884 65,727 5,522 71,249 
Feb. 79,444 4,799 84,243 50,034 5,021 55,055 93,226 j 101,089 





Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 
——————_- Stocks (end of period) —————————_ 
Recoverable —— Base Bullion 
Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelter Receipts— ———————_ 
In Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and ——Primary Origin 
2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A. Outside U.S.A. Scrap Total 
1958 


76,981 5,785 27,472 196,079 306,317 28,637 10,445 1,971 41,053 

77,858 4,420 28,254 206,319 316,851 30,230 14,022 1,315 45,567 

81,103 4,848 30,065 211,976 327,992 23,440 19,665 1,629 44,734 

August ... 175,116 4,794 33,863 212,909 326,682 23,898 13,145 1,269 38,312 

September . 70,290 4,948 32,606 227,380 335,224 21,775 14,937 1,673 38,385 

October .... 58,863 4,773 29,833 220,063 313,532 19,630 9,205 3,699 32,534 

November ;. 60,222 3,573 30,208 230,080 324,083 23,603 15,932 3,869 43,404 

December .. 68,197 4,489 28,955 252,466 354,107 25,544 18,921 4,090 43,555 

Total aise’ cao eR 297,687 191,415 29,080 518,182 
1959 

January ... 69,015 4,243 31,577 257,296 362,131 24,931 19,185 3,167 47,283 

February .. 35,062 267,190 364,092 22,934 8,435 1,772 33,141 

Deliveries to U. 8S. Fabricators including 


Sme'ter _ Refined Productions imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Production Pig Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial Total 





42,659 4,481 47,140 45,576 4,118 49,694 

40,795 3,600 44,395 45,640 4,409 50,049 

36,052 2,681 38,733 47,381 5,263 52,644 

, 34,275 4,890 39,165 50,145 4,956 55,101 

September 38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 69,817 

October ’ 40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 

November 36,572 3,621 40,193 44,834 4,181 49,015 

December 39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 3,737 35,606 

Total 473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 
1959 

January , 40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 4,492 52,803 

February , 35,084 4,145 39,229 40,881 4,073 44,954 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


mee | Bureau ft ett Statistics) 
serge , (Common Grade) 
Production Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply At End Shipments 1956 1957 1958 1959 
81,152 551,618 632,770 92,719 475,551 16.16 16.00 13.00 12.619 
28,855 547,153 639,872 31,089 531,339 16.00 16.00 13.00 11.583 


613,293 644,382 ee. 529,484 16.00 16.00 13.00 11.42 
16.00 16.00 1200 .... 
51,718 109,162 16.00 15.385 11.712 
106,288 16.00 1432 11.24 
16.00 14.00 11.00 
16.00 14.00 10.85 
16.00 14.00 10.89 
. 16.00 13.704 12.673 
645.534 pris 16.00 13.50 13.00 
16.00 13.00 13.00 
139,263 . 33,422 . 16.013 14.66 12.114 
148.339 23,832 
162,963 28,885 
169,738 22,172 
30,021 


si 948 Lead Sheet Prices 


41,657 
46,647 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
30,591 Monthly Average Prices) 
. 179,321 y 198,538 neue (Cents per pound) 
January 198,508 43,652 242,160 208,874 33,035 _ 1956 1957 1958-1959 
February 208,874 39,498 248,372 214,946 30,685 . 21.66 21.50 18.50 18.119 


In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments . 21,50 21.50 18.50 17.083 
to other than domestic consumers. 21.50 21.50 18.50 16.92 


21.50 21.50 17.50 
21.50 20.885 17.212 


Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments = =e ane 
CS Cae Se ae (in tome of 2,000 fhe.) 2150 19.50 16.35 

Coble Am. Well Baity Making Gctcs tere eifted c_ao ee Se 

7 . . 21.50 19.204 18.173 


72418 27,599 2,622 88461 3,960 52,904 13,034 270,251 . 21.50 19.00 18.50 


21.50 18.50 18.50 
7.712 «1497 85 6884 713 4443 1,262 26,858 

' 1850 135 6303 230 65,038 1339 26270 

7988 «1716 «= 135°s«*7'108 «= 286 4.955 1493 «91.574 

mi, ee oe ie Be 

80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56.851 13,213 274.716 Battery Shipments 


5,297 2,800 200 ‘ 671 1,191 19,502 


5,103 1,450 350 508 625 18,112 The following table shows replace- 
— 2 po ee. po — ment battery shipments in the United 
6.976 2.200 120 270 634 States as compiled by the Business 
3,726 2,250 15 666 1,087 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 


5,249 1,650 105 566 1,110 street, Inc., for the Association of 

5.406 2,250 4 = _ American Battery Manufacturers: 
3.671 205 881 847 (In thousands of units) 

2,960 85 493 706 1956 1957 1958 1959 
2.499 270 529 

58,444 25.452 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 Jan. .. 2,058 2,638 2,004 2,672 
938 Feb. .. 1,340 1,961 1,803 1,803 
2,9% 550 §21 5,173 801 18,594 ty. 1.254 1,577 

2'899 1,750 90 1643 888 11.368 yl a + er 

3,133 1,200 681 3,149 908 15,068 alae 

3,207 900 580 2,831 533 10.913 ‘May .. 1,761 1,605 1,454 

3.216 1,850 866 3,071 1,027 June .. 1,807 1,878 1,773 

3,463 1,950 480 4,217 1,716 July .. 2,178 2,469 2,101 


3,169 1,250 515 4,157 1,052 
3,481 2.415 ; 400 6,399 : Aug... 2,571 2,856 2,333 


4,132 2,290 848 6,771 Sept. . 2,711 2,688 2,704 
3,243 2,450 285 6,210 Oct. .. 3,015 3,042 2,976 


3,690 2,150 360 4,887 Nov. .. 2,592 2,359 2,262 
2:2 2.100 215 2.578 

38,838 20,855 5.841 51.086 11, 93.56 Cee... SHS SAS SS 
2284 2.100 161 3.545 meme 

2,988 1.225 : 735 2.706 i Total 25,014 25,943 25,265 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners N. Y. Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Effective Date) . 

(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 1951 Apr. 1....18.7 
Inoreand —In base bullion (lead content)— * 2..**19.00 Apr. 12....14.00 
ee ee ee Cet i- oe 1952 June 2... .14.26 
emelterics ‘refimerien refineries refineries lead d Stocks . 29....18.00 June 15....14.00 


....17.00 Aug. x hee 
.. 17918 12,222 2,846 ; 29,435 159,249 +++15.00 Sept. 7....14. 
. 80,451 10,636 4,061 32,418 ; 163,880 .++-15.50 Sept. 15... .14.78 
. 81,274 11,880 4,394 171.975 ...-16.00 Oct. 4...14.875 
. 82,461 14,598 3,593 172,237 -+++15.00) Oct. 5... .15.00 
. 81,061 17,035 2,705 20,890 179,135 - 14....14,00 1955 
. 81,364 11,585 3,071 21,002 ‘ 175,107 - 22....18.50 gent. 93. ..15.00- 
. 82,730 12,036 3,560 22,380 185,567 - 8....14.00 15.50 
. 97,111 11,479 2,532 22,917 202,048 - 10....14.20 gent 26... .15.50 
. 84,205 13,029 2,667 22,439 j 182,973 » 11....14.50 Pec, 29....16.00 
. 80,662 11,905 3,175 20,351 170,775 . 20....14.25 1956 
. 76,230 2,538 18,695 170,724 , 24....14.00 sr, 
. 65,341 3,547 21,867 59,755 173,275 » 22....14.25 Jon ig 
. 29....14.50 , 
. 19,362 2,779 23,154 79,741 207,912 Dec, 31....14.75 1957 
. 19,738 3,678 24,535 88,517 220,667 May 9.... 
. 79,588 3,670 22,834 107,213 . 17....14.50 May 16.... 
2,187 21,766 116,610 ...-14.00 June 11.... 
2,138 20,524 130,668 j . 2....1850 Oct. 14.... 
2,010 20,188 141,967 , . 4....18.90 Dee. 2.... 
1,570 22,092 150,648 J . 10... .13.50 1958 
860 21,615 154,378 5 Ric. Se” Besvs 
1,176 20,444 158,413 . 16....12.50 May 14.... 
. 12,724 2,223 18,125 159,662 , 21....12.00 June 3.... 
. 61,819 ) 1,086 19,041 157,385 r . 29....12.50 June 18.... 
. 62,960 ; 1,565 20,941 167,493 11,828 275,859 ...-12.7%5 July 1.... 
we ARO «Bee FB e css 
. 12,378 1,767 19,746 185,913 12,595 303,316 eee: +t 
. 12,832 1,889 21,317 197,085 11,789 315,477 . 2 18.50 
. 62,383 : 1,447 21,479 202,835 12,111 311,962 18.75 
.. 14.00 . 
. 18.50 _ 14... .13.00 


et et Ot et Pt 


— 


ery 


ee tt et et pt 


oe 


a | 





Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap 
B U S S o oe LS. > oe eee 
y U.S. Smelters (a) | 18... .12.50 . 2. eee 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tens of 2,000 Ibs.) B ee 8, ; sere)! 
Receipts Total ; ert” : sac vanae 
of lead receipts , . ++ 18.25 i ... 11.00 
— Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap in ore, Mar. ....18.50 April 20....11.50 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b) & scrap <OPS Calling 
351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 540,965 ae 
291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 . . 
341,595 172,966 514.561 42,996 557,557 Antimonial Lead ' S toc ks 
at Primary Refineries 
368,499 192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 (A.B.MS.) 
,000 pounds 
30,632 19,961 50,593 4,471 65,006 0 meat ee Seat” Secs” 1080 
31,410 15,059 4,564 51,033 Jan. .. 8,389 10,487 12,689 11,789 
33,445 18,813 3,058 55,316 Feb... 9095 10.220 12,309 12,111 
31,343 13,042 2.848 47.233 Mar. ..10.289 9,794 aes 
32,138 12,324 3,431 47,893 Apr. ..10.690 9,391 
29,896 19,592 2.272 51,760 May ..10.902 9,799 
29.585 17,936 2,893 50,414 June . 9.452 9,503 
29.225 18,774 3,190 51.189 10,924 8.661 
13,757 ; 4,375 44.611 10,074 9,553 
13,782 4,386 47,510 _ .11,181 10,215 
17,251 3,258 46,318 _ ..11,382 11,581 
26,610 5 3,791 57,506 . . 11,832 11,119 
206,901 42,537 605,847 *'"11'746 11,857 


25,537 47,634 3,507 51,141 Antimonial Lead Production 
21,735 i 3/154 saber by Primary Refineries 
27,427 ; 1,867 : 
28,577 ’ 1,366 End of oe a a Paese, (1958 
22,289 1,615 Jan. .. 5,045 5,113 3,743 3,541 
22,984 ; ‘ 1,252 . Feb. .. 5,888 5,468 3,657 4,415 
September 20,654 ; , 1,765 ‘ Mar... 5,526 5,091 3,527 Sane 
October 18,678 k 3,577 } Apr. .. 5,818 6,183 3,655 
24,024 ‘ 3,933 : May .. 5,405 6,978 4,827 
24,366 ' : 3,982 : June .. 4,456 4,466 3,992 
285,164 188,144 473,308 30,115 503,423 July .. 3,853 5,372 2,775 
Aug. .. 5,343 7,967 5,244 
19,449 43,753 3,138 46,891 Sept. . 6,709 7,574 4,761 
February 22,253 8,660 30,913 1,747 32,660 Oct. .. 5,378 6,148 5,849 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 6,993 3,791 3,913 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 5,766 3,290 4,539 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the 


actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, REG a : 
plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 66,180 67,541 50,482 
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Lead Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, ete.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1958 1959 
Nov. Dee. Jan. 


U. 8.* (st.) ....19,929 32,833 16,979 
Canada (s.t.) .... 45 ee aa 
Belgium . ; By 

Denmark , 1,083 eo 
France . > 3,677 3,858 
Germany, W./7.. ee var 
Italyt ... ota ata 
Netherlands , 3,275 2,773 
Norway 1,380 ea 
Sweden 675 Ses 
Switzerland .... 1, 1479 1,719 
U.K. (Lt. , 23,248 19,621 
India® (1.t.) j 2,749 ee 


34 277 
Canada (s.t.) ....10,641 11,352 5,034 
Belgium aa 
Denmark ; 600 ar 
2,268 2,310 


Germany, W.71 
Italyt here pian 
Netherlands .... 234 343 
a | 451 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,135 832 
Australia” (1.t.)..13,009 8,651 
+ Refined. 


ty Includes scrap. 

t Includes lead alloys. 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


French Lead Imports 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1958 —— 1959 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Ore. (gr.wt.) .... 17,754 6,876 9,529 
Algeria ‘bh pik 
Morocco ‘ 5,976 9529 
Fr. Eq. Africa .. 900 xe: 
ee  vceavecs 3,858 692 
Belgium Van 46 
Germany (W.) ee jae 17 
Netherlands ... i ae 1 
ji) ee 1 12 
Morocco : 1,151 403 
Tunisia ; 2,447 
Australia Scat 254 
Other countries ila 5 
Antimonial lead 36 32 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1958 
Dec. Jan. 
(Gross Weight) 
Lead and lead 
alloys 23,3 19,621 
Australia ... .768 10,131 
Canada ooee Ge 7,456 
Belgium ...... 103 
Peru ; ar te 
Other countries 542 1,931 
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U.S, Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Statistics) 
Prelim 


Jan. 


Metal Products: 3 «1959 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Ammunition 20% x 3,569 


Bearing metals y 1,683 1957 1958 1959 
Bross and bronze .... 19, i x ’ 29,607 28,872 
Calking lead 2: ; , . 27865 =... 
ast 8 c 

Collapsible tubes eter e : 29,713 

Foil 4,567 : 26,230 

Sheet — & bends yaa 4 28,839 

Stevane Batter grids, ; ; : 28,624 

J ge. -.. eestor 154,828 / ¢ 27,201 

~ oxides 60: : , 21,726 
i RR ea 3 28,820 

Pigments: f ; 7 28,786 

White lead ’ 3% : 27,154 

Red lead & litharge.. 
Pigment colors 


Other* ~ Total 347,699 335,920 





Chemicals: 
Tetraethy! lead 158,302 


Mise. chemicals American Antimony 


_. .. Rr ©. . 161,093 


Miscellaneous uses: 
Annealing 


Galvanizing : 90 Monthly Average Prices 
Lead plating y 23 In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
Weights & ballast ... 5, 538 (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 


. oan 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Other uses: : " 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Unclassified 1,127 1,182 . 33.00 33.00 30.818 29.00 
Total reportedt ..958,376 82,327 86,362 _—— = eS 
otal reportedt . . 958, q Ys 
Estimated unreported . 33.00 33.00 29.00 
consumption 24,000 = 2,000 = 2,000 33.00 33.00 29.00 
" 33.00 33.00 29.00 
. aon 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Daily averaget .. 2,691 2,719 2,852 . 33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
~~ Bia content of leaded zine oxide ’ 33.00 33.00 29.00 
7 Includes lead content of scrap used directly . 33.00 33.00 29.00 
in fabricated products. Dec 33.00 33.00 29.00 


t Based on number of days in month without 


adjustment for Sundays and holidays. Aver. 33.00 33.00 29.485 


Grand total ....982,400 84,300 88,400 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
Stocks 
Stocks Net Receipt Cc d Jan. 31, 
Dec. 31, 1958* in Jan. in Jan. 

Soft lead 12,762 58,092 57,031 13,823 
Antimonial lead 34,739 22,543 21,028 36,254 
Lead in alloys 6,811 3,252 3,436 6,627 
Lead in copper-base scrap. . 1,680 1,112 1,377 1,415 














115,992 84,999 782,872 118,119 


* Revised. 
+ Excludes 3,096 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 394 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 


Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
JANUARY a 


Soft Antimonial Lead in copper-base 
lead lead alloys scrap Total 


Metal products 33,193 20,538 3,423 1,377 58,531 
Pigments 1 Swat ; 

Chemicals 

Miscellaneous Sahai 

Unclassified 13 





57,031 21,028 3,436 1,377 +82,872 


+ Excludes 3,096 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 394 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics 


can Zinc Institute 
Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
smelters are included in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. 


Stock 
Begin- 


duction 


155,925 
152,531 
Pig 1,0 


November 

December 

1958 Total .... 8 
1959 

January 

February 

March 


. .200,461 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Shi 





Pro- Domes- 
tie 
849,246 
70,770 
836,800 


67,450 


82,343 
68,354 
72,274 
70,214 
71,018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,927 
63,705 
65,304 
65,174 
75,503 
28,902 


76,481 
71,174 
79,918 





Export & 
Drawback 


3,102 


171 
849 
482 


Gov't 
Ace’t 
128,256 


9,805 
9,993 
8,763 


5,927 


34,488 


Total 
995,691 


83,100 
80,163 
94,607 
80,332 
89,693 
69,957 
73,055 
81,049 
72,985 
79,333 
83,166 
72,128 
815,567 


68,657 
59,511 
57,822 
52,684 
51,519 
54,658 
60,187 
69,309 
77,118 
93,224 
83,606 
77,010 
805,325 


70,941 
66,490 
74,296 


Stock 
at End 
8,884 


21,901 
87,160 
180,843 
124,277 
40,979 


68,622 
68,622 


78,974 

86,889 

89,357 
105,531 
112,693 
133,455 
146,179 
149,296 
153,766 
155,925 
152,531 
166,655 


180,346 
189,189 
203,641 
221,171 
240,670 
252,979 
257,911 
251,529 
238,116 
210,176 
191,744 
190,237 


195,777 
200,461 
206,083 


Daily 
Avg. 
Prod. 
2,494 
2,553 
2,627 
2,661 


2,379 





Galvan- 


izers 

1950 Total 
1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1963 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 
December 

Total 
1957 
January 
February 


October 
November 
December 
Total 
1958 
January 


November 
December 
Total 370,441 
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Bureau 


ie 
Casters 
281,385 
266,442 
236.022 
806 346 
286,817 
404,790 


33,238 
352,451 


37,517 
32,520 
30,946 
29,166 
28,423 
27,688 
26,116 
29,237 
31,051 
35,499 
31,396 
27,927 
358,543 


26,348 
22,629 
19,045 
17,829 
18,316 
21,497 
17,387 
20,382 
25,188 
27,682 
27,311 
29,926 
273,540 


of Mines 


By —— (Short Tons) 


Brass 
products 
186,451 
141,456 
155.311 
177,301 
107,293 
144,816 


8,799 
122,395 


854 
111,114 


9,115 
7,279 
6,871 
6,392 


92,906 


U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc 


Rolled 
zinc 
67,779 
64,000 
51,508 
58 784 
45,979 
50,363 


3,140 
45,382 


3,385 
2,843 
2,679 
39,544 


3,183 
2,716 
3,138 


3,276 
3,681 
38,690 


Zinc oxide 
& other 
27,656 
28,738 
30,885 
38,087 
33,342 
39,302 


3,405 
36,251 


3,434 
3,206 
3,378 
3,300 
3,097 
2,646 
2,981 
3,099 
1,590 
1,783 
1,255 
1,427 
20,486 


1,664 


16,772 


Total 
947,366 
887,009 
849,289 
977,636 
876,130 

1,081,468 


82,272 
988,097 


69,295 
60,347 
59,978 
58,432 
61,907 
67,690 


737,942 


Prime Western Zinc Prices 


(East St. Louis, f.o.b.) 


(Cents per pound) 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1956 
13.46 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.497 


1957 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 


11,933 


10.84 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.40 


1958 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.865 
11.386 


11.50 


10.313 


High Grade Zinc Prices 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 


(Delivered) 


(Cents per pound) 


1956 
14.81 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 


1957 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 


13.283 


12.19 
11.35 
11.35 
11,35 
11.35 


1958 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 


11,084 


11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


1959 
12.50 
12.411 
12.00 


11.865 
12.386 
12.50 


14.85 
14.85 
14,847 


11,35 
11.35 


U. K. Zinc Consumption 


(British Bureau 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 


1957 
. 28,485 
. 26,276 
. 27,049 
. 24,247 
. 29,589 
. 25,202 
. 25,934 
. 20,381 
27,792 
. 29,552 
. 26,705 
. 24,419 


Total 315,631 306,070 


1958 
27,473 
24,551 
26,967 
24,984 
24,579 
25,587 
23,794 
19,076 
26,747 
29,838 
26,432 
26,042 


1959 
27,849 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


Eastern 
States 
1954 


Total 166,487 
1955 
Total 163,230 
1956 
Total 175,310 
1957 


July 15,391 
Aug. 17,078 
Sept. 14,111 
Oct. 17,839 
Nov. 14,874 
Dec. 13,893 
Total 196,877 
1958 

Jan. 16,165 
Feb. 13,652 
Mar. 13,922 
Apr. 15,719 
May __—- 15,580 
June 14,931 
July 13,427 
Aug. 15,760 
Sept. 14,857 
Oct. 16,197 
Nov. 15,393 
Dec. 15,064 


Total 181,202 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 


16,319 
16,405 


(In short tons) 
Ww 


Central 
States States 


63,100 
73,630 
61,080 


277,811 
301,253 


24,602 
23,440 
20,481 
21,323 
19,213 
18,683 
290,151 


20,861 
18,528 
20,411 
22,375 
18,940 
16,650 


— 16, 998 
16,939 
213,267 


19,117 
19,974 


estern 


Total 
Us 


234,942 464,539 


514,671 
537,643 
42,672 


520, 128 


38,708 
33,545 
35,624 
39,405 
35,834 
32,971 
29,442 
29,387 
29,865 
32,271 
32,391 
32,003 
402,919 


35,436 
36,379 


“Includes Alaskan output in some months. 





Mine Production of Lead 


in United States 
(U. &. Bureau of Mines) 


Eastern 
States 
1953 
Ttl. 9,970 
1954 
Ttl. 8,608 
1955 
Ttl. 10,379 
1966 
Ttl. 11,395 
1957 
Aug. 674 
Sept. 744 
Oct. 759 
Nov. 619 
Dec. 599 
Ttl. 9,300 
1958 
Jan. 675 
Feb. 542 
Mar. 526 
Apr. 487 
May 626 
June 615 
July 454 
Aug: 447 
Sept. 389 
Oct. 517 
Nov. 606 
Dec. 565 
Ttl. 6,816 
1959 
Jan. 469 
Feb. 501 





Central Western Total 
States States U.S.* 
136,650 188,776 335,412 
138,940 169,804 317,352 
145,640 177,409 333,409 
141,900 195,034 348,329 
11,168 15,654 27,496 
9,935 14,087 24,766 
12,392 14,950 28,101 
10,170 12,519 23,308 
9,887 12,393 22,880 
135,800 188,392 333,493 
12,513 12,613 25,801 
11,356 11,734 23,632 
4,633 13,148 18,307 
12,438 12,739 25,664 
11,660 11,939 24,225 
10,662 11,499 22,776 
10,019 10,662 21,135 
8,859 9,512 18,818 
1,734 11,221 19,344 
9,290 11,467 21,274 
10,500 11,823 22,929 
9,600 11,699 21,865 
119,070 140,033 265,920 
9,748 13,180 23,397 
8,457 12,620 21,578 





Mine Preduitinn di Peoutinelid Silver in United States 
(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August . 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 


t Figures not available , 


(In Fine Ounces) 








Eastern Western 
States Missouri States Alaska* Total 
.. 47,892 29,800 3,036,720 4,816 3,119,228 
.. 50,821 8,020 2,690,456 3,537 2,752,834 
.. 50,825 7,000 2,673,590 810 2,732,225 
. .610,386 240,000 37,018,950 26,000 37,895,336 
. 45,358 17,400 2,939,634 3,002,716 
. 38,608 16,000 2,788,072 er 2,842,685 
38,134 5,500 2,834,641 72 2,878,285 
.. 38,308 17,800 2,807,664 453 2,863,829 
.. 41,840 22,870 2,746,539 1,189 2,811,309 
3,637 21,300 2,775,606 3,154 2,800,681 
1,723 21,840 2,503,013 4,584 2,533,256 
.. 8,819 19,970 2,836,937 5,968 2,417,095 
5,783 17,180 2,621,537 3,392 2,646,193 
5,653 20,600 2,749,976 5,338 2,781,560 
fr 16,000 t 3,175 2,720,577 
1 13,730 + 675 2,682,299 
fr 210,000 7 28,000 33,022,225 
17,500 2,399 2,751,918 
* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 
Production of Pele Abeta 1 in the u.&., 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 76,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,910 156,708 
Feb. 72,374 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 121,980 142,116 
Mar. 77,069 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 134,019 157,189 
Apr. 76,880 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 128,559 hae 
May 80,803 105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 129,083 
June 177,476 104,152 120,758 127,634 145,726 138,007 115,325 
July 78,368 109,285 126,161 132,669 151,624 142,157 118,811 
Aug. 85,175 110,545 125,296 133,551 92,406 143,449 125,416 
Sept. 76,882 109,333 120,332 130,606 132,316 129,278 124,713 
Oct. 77,312 108,219 125,089 134,655 149,125 133,759 139,847 
Nov. 74,639 105,636 121,252 133,689 145,081 135,024 140,962 
Dec. 83,419 110,291 127,056 140,748 148,391 140,033 153,301 
Ttl. 
26 


937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,565,556 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, 8. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 
Eastern Western 
States States Alaska* 


1955 
Ttl. 2,026 1,634,625 
1956 
Ttl. 1,998 1,607,930 
1957 


Total 
247,535 1,884,186 
204,300 1,814,228 








July 203 128,073 33,723 161,999 
Aug. 192 126,219 37,933 164,344 
Sept. 178 124,454 42,434 167,066 
Oct. 183 136,248 38,585 175,016 
Nov. 182 125,796 27,000 152,978 
Dec. 181 123,250 6,790 130,221 
vu. 2,174 1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 
8 
Jan. 207 134,282 2,736 137,226 
Feb. 147 116,392 59 116,598 
Mar. 174 123,808 96 124,078 
Apr. 192 124,705 906 125,615 
May 203 124,490 557 125,520 
June 182 122,277 8,484 130,943 
July 38 116,775 29,735 146,528 
Aug. 174 113,281 34,947 148,202 
Sept. 156 128,613 38,960 167,459 
Oct. 186 135,882 42,467 178,535 
Nov. — —— 
Dec. — —- 10,373 144,757 


* Alaska totals based or mint and smelter 
receipts 


U. S. Silver Production* 
A: B.M.S.) 

(In commereial 

bars, 0.999 fine, A other refined ) 
Dom.¢ 


+h 





1954 Total 38,059 39,422 77,481 
1955 Total 33,101 32,780 65,881 
1956 Total 38,157 40,160 178,317 
1957 
60s wes 2,500 2,558 5,058 
Sept. 2,937 3,263 6,200 
ee 3,334 3,419 6,753 
TF 2,731 3,374 6,105 
Ri ertess 3,029 2,872 5,901 
36,279 34,932 171,211 
1958 
January 3,520 3,551 7,071 
February 3,589 2,790 6,379 
March 2,465 3,568 6,033 
April 3,123 3,056 6,179 
we wevece 2,597 2,660 5,257 
Gee kvesee 3,243 3,210 6,453 
WE ies « 2,127 2,494 4,621 
August 2,651 3,235 5,886 
September 2,614 3,165 5,779 
October 3,831 2,750 6,581 
November 2,505 3,283 5,788 
December 3,275 3,652 6,927 
. are 35, 540 37,414 72,954 
1959 
January... 2,330 4,460 6,790 
February .. 2,827 2,913 5,740 


* The separation vetween silver of 
and domestic origin on the basis of po | 

bars and other refined forms Is only ap 

proximate. 

Includes purchases of crude silver by the 

U. S. Mint. 


na 





Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 90.357 91.375 89.449 90.19 
Feb. 90.90 91.375 88.625 90.444 
Mar. 91.128 91.375 88.625 91.351 
Apr. 90.875 91.375 88.625 
May 90.75 91.307 88.625 
June 90.46 90.456 88.625 
July 90.14 90.31 88.625 
Aug. 90.614 90.909 88.625 
Sept. 90.75 90.602 88.673 
Oct. 90.722 90.625 89.966 
Nov. 91.375 90.382 90.125 
Dec. 91.375 89.80 89.932 
Aver. 00.79 90.824 89.043 : 

Note — are based on 


averages . 
price of refined bullion ieponted on or - 
August 31, 1943 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 1959 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Ore, matte & 
regulus (cont.) 5,140 9,931 5,377 
1,324 470 
274 213 
1,050 sree 
25 10 
151 480 
3,456 Bee 
2,112 
Philippines 1 
U. of 8. Africa.. 535 
Australia 
Other countries 
Blister copper 
(content) 


1,496 
43 
30,419 


Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland 
U. of S. Africa. . 
Other countries 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes ... 


1,250 


Germany (W.). 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 1728 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined. .39,911 43,212 
Old and scrap 
(content) 502 
Composition metal 
(content) 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 392 146 32 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 1959 
De-. Jan. Feb. 
Copper scrap, 

unalloyed* 

(new and old).. 2,739 1,345 975 
Canada 258 292 
Belgium ok 11 
Germany (W.). 1, 446 231 
Hungary set oft 
Italy 165 
Netherlands i 
Spain 
India 
Japan 
Hong Kong .... 

Other countries 
Copper-base scrap, 
alloyed? (new 


22 
Netherlands 
Portugal ead “ate 
Spain 17 4 
Switzerland ~~ - 
India 43 136 
Japan 2,318 
Hong Kong .... 50 
Other countries 34 98 186 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 
+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and bronze 
Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, cupro- 
nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, nickel 
silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phosphor cop- 
per, skimmings, turnings, round. 
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U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1958 1959 
Dec. Jan. 


Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.) . 396 

Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.} ... 


1,079 


.45,587 22,196 
893 

Argentina : 661 
Brazil 1,053 
i 62 
112 
7,688 
2,775 
1,726 
1,458 


Germany, CW.) 
Italy 
Netherlands .... 


Switzerland .... 111 
United Kingdom11.3 '386 3,978 
Yugoslavia shat 
India 168 
Japan 1,286 
Australia ne 224 
Other countries 23 1 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 45,983 23,275 2 
Pipes and tubes 69 66 
Plates and sheets 10 35 
Semifabricated 
forms 99 
Wire, bare 
Building wire and 
cable? i 2 250 226 
Weatherpr oof 
wire? } 2 4 
Insulated copper 
wire n.e.s.¢7 .. 788 704 


+ Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 

t Gross weight; n.e.s.-not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. hind Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
Dec. 
Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) 
Canada 
Greenland sigh ey 
Mexico 37 
Honduras 


..18,313 17,707 
2,724 


2,646 
4 6,054 
U. of S. Africa. . 13 
Australia 6,162 
Philippines .... 84 71 
Other countries 18 a 
Pigs and bars .. .32,833 16,979 
1,996 1,850 
3,905 
1,305 
280 
61 
110 
1,675 
U. Kingdom .... 265 
Yugoslavia 2,264 
Morocco 
Australia ‘ 
Other countries 221 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bullion, 
refined 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 634 
Lead content 
thereof 602 


5,209 
55 


34,686 
1,280 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 1959 
Dec. Jan. 


Slabs, blocks, etc. 281 161 
=e: 1 
154 


United Kingdom ... 6 
Other countries . aa 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
slabs, blocks .. 
Scrap, ashes, dross 
and skimmings 
Battery shells and 
parts, un- 
assembled .... 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates and strips 
and dis castings 
Zine & zinc al- 
loys in crude and 
semifabricated 
forms 1 84 
Zinc Oxide 144 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
195 1959 —— 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 

Zine ore 

(content) . .48,082 50,182 51,165 

15,372 15,398 11,871 

15, 914 19,937 17,657 
Honduras...... 1 13 43 
Bolivia : 367 
i we 446 
5,817 7,168 

Germany (W.) i | oe a 

U. of S. Africa .. 3,751 Miva’ 312 

Australia 202 2,832 2,792 

Philippines .... 14 13 aes 

Other countries 165 48 10,876) 
Zinc blocks, 

Ce ee 18,669 14,951 6,807 
7,376 3,877 
1,946 693 

501 600 


Peru 11,276 


Belgium 
Germany’ W.) a 
Italy $ 193 
Netherlands .... es 
Norway 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Belgian Congo.. 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
Australia 
Japan 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs .. 
Dross & skim. .. 44 Sans 
Old and worn out ee 4 11 


2,721 


.66,751 65,133 
81 


+ Includes 7,269 tons from Spain and 3,448 tons 
from Italy. 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Av. Avy. 1959 
Copper domestic 1939 1946 Apr. 20 
Electro., Del. Val. 11.20 14.375 %1.50- 
$2.00 
Eaet (H,. F.) occ. 5.06 8.25 11.50 


P. Pt , one ad St. Louis, 
5.05 5.05 11.00 


ss po eg del. et 
Tin, Spot Straits, N.Y... . 
Aluminum ingot 9944%+ 20. 00 


Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 
f.o.b. Laredo) 





United 
Svates 

(a) ( 

- 1,036,702 


- 1,188,134 


93,078 
90,045 
95,285 
1,116,483 


94,7356 
87,130 
90,336 
86,123 
80,628 
71,092 
64,444 
67,917 
79,541 
92,214 
96,369 
97,641 
1,881,170 


95,542 
90,560 


Canada 


326,599 
366,261 


360,745 


346,816 


Mh actheo 


(crude) 


b) 


31,334 
36,823 
35,593 


32,841 
30,639 
84,190 
32,635 
$2,471 
$2,418 
$1,131 
50,867 
27,546 
22,672 
20,468 
19,028 


(e) 
61,583 
69,918 


6,140 
5,778 
5,446 


42,905 


68,386 


»,342 
4 810 


Qaile 


(@) 
447,288 
606,251 

43,096 


42,995 
43,765 


462,064 


(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, 


in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 


sroduction from shernantnes blister only. ( 


1966 
Total 
10656 


1957 

Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Total 
1958 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
April 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Total 

1959 
Jan 
Feb 


h) 


World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
eS Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 

Nerway United 
Kingdom 


(@) 
35,478 
35,005 

3,000 

3,227 

4,786 
46,141 


3,990 


1 "627 


ane of 
Germany 

(e) 
286,805 
279,461 
23,955 
23,127 
21,786 
255,710 


23,790 


(f) 
14,876 
16,457 


1,581 
1,464 
1,424 
17,265 


1,554 


(s-h) 


138,271 
127,365 


106, 134 


7,239 


Yugo 
slavia 
(e) 


31,151 
32,390 


9 062 


679 


Japan 


(e) 
124,908 
139,462 


13,311 
13,166 
13,038 
143,654 


12,345 
10,806 
10,195 

8,515 


10, 617 
10,762 
11,053 
12,583 
13,310 
11,764 
15,054 
136,612 


17,284 


41,935 
55,711 


45,935 
426,513 


48,609 
44,420 


“recoverable contents of mine production or smelter ‘production or shipments, and custom intake.” 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 


(d) 


Blister and/or refined. 


* Refined. 


(b) 


(e) 
(f 


(g) 


Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
(ce) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
Refined. There ure quantities of scrap 
) Smelter production. 


Refinery 





United Canada Mexico 
States 


547,153 
613,293 


62,041 
48,771 
50,500 
604,533 


47,665 
47,133 
43,441 
47,487 
40,984 
44,636 
$8,827 
89,250 
43,269 
45,467 
40,486 
44,042 
576,612 


43,652 
39,498 


148,811 
147,865 


302 
2,125 
2,504 
2,935 


12,672 
11,432 
12,837 
12,212 
11,785 
12,706 
176 
6,940 
10,908 
12,598 
10,645 


221,138 
213,524 


18,627 
19,491 
19,465 
218,266 


20,144 
18,341 
18,455 
21,005 
21,099 
17,846 
18,315 
17,991 
16,256 
11,968 
17,067 
20,902 
246,443 


19,031 
15.472 


World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Peru Belgium Fran 


67,303 
61,917 


6,323 
6,374 

961 
5,971 


188 
5,306 
6,899 
5,421 
5,626 
6,255 
6,880 

100 
,192 
074 
5,448 
344 
80,999 


: "662 


91,241 
111,479 


9,615 
9,257 
8,191 


8,375 
8,347 
8,773 
9,058 
8,917 
8,264 
8,548 
7,495 
7,849 
7,940 
9,495 
10,342 
119,192 


10,761 


73,251 
73,261 


1a%e 
8,396 
512 

94.1 509 
7,501 
7,959 
7,890 
8,339 
8,858 
7,977 
8,319 
15 
8,202 
9,308 
9,068 
10,351 
111,337 


8,296 


Fed. I 
Rep. of 
Germany 
162,508 
178,713 


17,643 
16,703 
17,215 


195,136 


18,017 
15,939 
16,548 
16,327 
15,144 
15,194 
11,229 
13,760 
15,700 
17,130 
17,785 
18,370 


223,973 


18,658 


italy 


46,806 
42,780 
3,491 
4,063 
4,231 
42,336 


60,860 


4,636 


Spain 


67,509 
64,824 
6,582 
4,840 
5,460 
61,332 


5,297 


Yugo- Japan 


slavia 


83,347 
83,507 


40,912 
51,019 
7,409 
7,373 
7,846 
85,313 


5,297 
5,678 
5,785 


6,872 
5,414 
6,942 
9,242 
11,155 
11,212 


6,006 


(a) Production credited to Australie includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Fed. Italy a Norway Spain 


1966 
Total 
1956 
Total 
1957 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Total 
1958 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 


(a) 


28 


United Can. 
ites 
a) = (b) 
1,031,018 


1,062,954 


Aus- 
tralia 
(a) 


254,558 
256,300 
19,639 
24,987 


24,095 
261,035 


Tunisia 


32, 359 


1,068 


Rho 
desia 


17,976 
17,024 


1,456 
1,456 
1,568 
12,364 


1,232 
1,176 
1,204 
1,204 
1,204 
1,232 
1,232 
1,176 
1,120 


Totai 


1,893,125 
1,984,344 


171,334 
177,739 
180,412 
2,052,431 


173,922 
167,791 
171,654 
160,946 





Mexico Peru Belgium 


62,136 


(be) 


257,008 61,879 18,943 
255,601 


10,428 


85,779 
34166 
TT ASS 
81,490 
79,754 
86,270 
1,574,500 


82,343 
68,354 
72,274 
70,214 
71,018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,297 
63,7056 
65,304 
65,174 
75,503 
892,607 


76,481 
71,174 


Partially deantein 
tion in Russia, Crechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


20,062 
20,305 
20,247 
20,890 
20,933 
21,829 
247,356 


21,801 
19,743 
22,314 
20,989 
21,269 
20,354 
20,878 
21,152 
20,531 
21,126 
20,274 
21,705 
254,661 


*. 456 
709 


5,263 3,078 


5, 351 2,892 
5,227 3,014 
5.441 3,333 

62,354 35,77 


5,561 3,271 
4,985 2,669 
5,620 2,782 
5,289 2,697 
5,254 2,699 
5,016 2,429 
5,285 2,520 
5,216 2,822 
5,025 2,640 
5,344 2,305 
5,197 2,626 
5,537 2,686 
18,354 34,685 


5,476 
4,915 


(b) 


2,763 
1,497 


233,623 
251,906 


259, 701 


22,382 
22,026 
21,453 
20,886 
20,949 
20,004 
19,556 
18,308 
17,961 
17,866 
18,696 
19,402 
257,540 


19,857 


France 


(a) 
123,623 
124,105 


12,511 
12,387 
10,631 
12,305 
11,884 
12,413 
148,455 


12,795 
12,028 
13,786 
14,985 
15,279 
14,243 
14,295 
14,253 
12,232 
14,176 
13,274 
13,844 
177,422 


13,903 


Entirely electrolytic. 


Great 
Rep. of Britain 


Germany 
197,024 
204,961 


16,615 
16,617 
‘16,389 
16,800 
16,580 
17,684 
202,627 


17,187 
15,562 
16,743 
15,693 
16,128 
15,663 


210, 408 
17,164 


90,917 
90,784 


77,761 
80,407 


5,955 
5,617 


31,202 
32,123 


(b) 
49,724 
53,170 

4,690 


4,378 
4,476 


26,244 
25,224 


3 
52,787 


4,134 
4,030 


Yuge Japan 


slovia 


15,175 
15,434 


89 
30, 256 


2,943 
2,797 
3,013 
2,853 
2,871 
2,854 


(e) ES * 1954 both diisnaile - electrochemic. 


(a) 


122,965 


153,821 


14,245 
14,008 
13,753 
14,215 
12,905 
13,638 


162,145 


12, 420 
14,436 
13,501 
12,473 
166,883 


11,679 


Aus- 


(b) 


113,221 


117,445 


12,229 
10,675 
10,300 
10,829 
10,521 
10,895 
123,587 


10,816 
9,642 
10,707 


Rho 
desta 
(b) 


31,248 


32,396 


39,508 
by - 


Total 
(@) 
2,534,457 
2,630,383 


2,692,833 


221,112 
199,114 
214,049 
204,625 
211,529 


203,828 


199,142 
203,169 


(d) The above tots a produc- 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks ion in United 


(In long tons) Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal + tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Statistics) Unalloyed Alloyed* Virgin Scrap 
ais 388,167 251,312 639,479 500,794 138,685 
At start of: 1957 1958 1959 


Jan. .... 59,614 91,477 64,184 35,102 20,506 55,608 44,144 11,464 
Feb. .... 59,203 82,483 65,941 30,043 18,591 48,634 38,104 10,530 
Mar. 62,120 89,147 65,875 407,326 234,158 641,484 507,493 133,991 
Apr. .... 61,779 94,330 


May .... 71,101 88,582 oon 20,816 56,615 46,437 10,178 
June .... 61, 88,913 cee 19,352 51,559 37,907 13,652 
seve 81,851 eos 19,580 53,071 41,539 11,532 

84,756 coe eee 19,100 43,784 

89,899 or 18,423 43,571 

85,092 one 18,141 46,080 

74,686 cece 17,091 42,373 

- 81,657 69,023 cree 13,756 33,073 


18,596 52,018 


= Octobe 21,788 53,937 
U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 19,232 47,932 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 19,118 56, 698 45,968 
Statistics) , 225,001 667,978 534,619 133,359 
me 32,678 21,217 52,979 39,815 13,164 
At start aan tons) sone 29,373 19,020 48,293 35,775 12,518 
Jan. 39,420 45,444 * Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. Me 
Feb. .... 41,433 i 48,102 : 
Mar. 36.900 43,542 U. K. Zinc Imports Zinc Imports and Exports 
a che ye ad sees (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
June |... 40'804 34" — amean "ee 
” San y nae? << 25 Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
51.435 ecee (In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) except where ones noted. 


Tie PORTS 
3 45,301 eae 1958 1959 1958 1959 


50,371 Ko Dec. Jan. Feb. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
... 48,065 35,335 pat (Gross Weight) at tay yo nw — 
cab cleanin Zinc ore and 1,023 at 
+ : ’ 27; 2 rance 1,425 1,717 
U. K. Stocks of Zinc Zinc conc.; * Germany, Westt 6,779 sige gy 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal : 70 


Italy Te ie 
Statistics) Australia Netherlands .... 1,792 836 


--»  §$weden 5 1,842 er 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) Zine and zinc ae 5m eee aes 
Virgin Zinc Zi 7 : U.K. 8.) q : 5, 

. setienen yestaaial India* (Lt. .... 3368 1.909 3,048 
(Gross Wt.) ..13,752 15,083 a EXPORTS 

1958 1959 1958 1959 Rhodesia- 281 161 

44,926 34,166 79,349 56,371 restinaes 150 200 wees 18,344 9,313 

43,308 34,805 82,125 58,518 ——— *+?* ; “Ge 


46,662 36,850 87,721 57.897 Ancireia a, a 

46,608 84,631 : nc li : ” 
, oh ak , 908 : 2,180 1, Germany, West‘ vee vee 

47,251 .... 80,964 .... -* wate “mes Italy 

50,539 .... 74,470 oe ok 


ener Netherlands .... 1,893 
49613 .... 71,553... Netherlands .... 1,305 Norway 950 3,033 


‘ Soviet Union .. 1,611 , Switzerlandt .... 7139 
48,497 .... 70, ae 
pep United States... ... 26 So wea .... a 455 
45,590 .... 63,909 .... einige oe Senet 
45,784 .... 57,376 .... — Se 7 Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,818 2,986 
30,341 .... 53371 .... Other countries 1,798 Australia’ (1t.) 2,754 3.231 
35,396 .... 58,022 .... Zinc and zinc 


+ Includes scrap. 
a ae Seee alloys: t Includes manufactures. 


(Gross Wt.) 455 1.300 368 ° British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 


tistics. 





U. K. Copper Exports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal e . . — 
Statistics) United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) Tin Content of Tin ) gD sliaaetiaina aii nat — 
oo Produc- end of Protas sump- Exports & 
. af Imports tion* period* Imports tion tion Re-exports 
(Gross Weight) 39,272 1,028 at 9,834 34,176 20,865 7,362 
ay Bae ng 8,446 2,495 2,746 1,567 310 
— ingots, blocks , ' ' ’ , 
: , arch 8,261 1,018 i 1,566 1,408 
Slabs, bars, etc. 3,786 7, y = " 4.407 B82 ; "1 924 
Plates, sheets, K 3,872 y 3, ¥ piste 
rods, etc. .... 4,759 3, : , yy ’ 2, , on 
Wire (including et "06: ; 423 "41! 912 
ee ae. q ; 2, 488 2°072 882 20,185 
tric wire) .... 3,26] , 91i Als 2,073 y 
/ ae : 2,187 1,795 594 19,285 
Tubes , , ie 2 2,350 1802 1,770 19,054 
Other copper, 1958 Total ... .27,419 . cae 3,14 32,551 20,413 20,398 19,054 
n 1959 
nagar _ | 2,925 1,769 2,381 16,744 
—. és 95 90 *As reported by ‘fate Tin Study Grou  Setetin of Tin Meta! includes production 


from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
Total 13,152 16,078 18, official warehouse stocks. 
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Canadas Copper Output Canadas Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
26.653 25.469 32,868 24,721 an. .. 4,888 8,946 4,752 5,034 Jan. .. 253,940 634,715 
26,229 21,861 28,668 Wen .. 3,856 6,633 1,553 peas Feb. .. 380,463 208,149 
26,750 27,663 29,239 MAA. .. 4,007 7,044 9,497 ares Mar... 521,849 350,827 

26,617 27,398 30,635 ea oe 7,636 7,314 7,450 eeee tee 431,646 284,971 
27,626 29,086 32,471 Bee oo Wenee 9,676 7,764 atti May .. 523,228 376,082 
27,122 24,093 32,418 bed! .. 6632 7,210 4,036 Riess June .. 468,559 438,253 
27,250 27,195 31,131 ae .. 9696 4,682 12,629 cain July .. 844,545 529,770 
29,219 26,943 30,867 iy > aoe 6,416 1,232 en Aug. .. 811,530 279,511 
27,950 24,633 27,546 ne . . 9,908 8,467 5,125 wn Sept. . 861,857 583,570 
29,696 30,312 22,572 Beh: » vo en 7,761 10,320 nes Oct. .. 432,000 323,475 
27,346 27,331 20,368 ee: .. 9,227 6,175 10,641 tA Nov. .. 263,273 217,892 
28,716 31,604 19,033 . . .. 2,9384 4,217 11,352 ib Dec. .. 186,569 871,573 








331,174 323,588 346,816 re r 79,633° 84,541 92,351 ae Year 5,979,459 5,098,788 


Canadas Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada s Zinc Output 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
Jan 15,981 20,582 26,883 10,620 (In Tons) 1957 1958 1959 


Feb. ..11,041 16,272 16,816 1956 1957 1958 1959 Jan. ..2,158,631 2,529,583 3,094,398 
Mar. ..12,276 14,720 18,662 ..21,696 20,340 21,801 21,456 Feb. ..2,051,679 2,294,655 
Apr. ..14,476 16,417 23,261 ..20,356 19,808 19,743 .... Mar. ..2,346,316 2,448,698 
May ..12,851 19,048 19,358 ..22,010 21,941 22,314 .... Apr. ..2,225,638 2,558,958 
June . 10,985 10,826 20,831 . 21,339 20,504 20,989 .... May ..2,111,185 2,650,665 
July ..13,599 18,621 21,703 ..21,790 20,564 21,269 .... June ..2,208,584 2,527,632 
Aug. ..14,710 21,980 15,881 ..20,780 19,928 20,353 .... July ..2,383,390 2,385,687 
Sept. .17,266 14,314 15,378 ..21,691 20,061 20,873 .... Aug. ..2,592,468 2,884,154 
Oct. ..13,806 13,110 20,341 21,354 20,305 21,152 .... Sept. .2,382,121 2,856,304 
Nov. ..19,130 16,622 14,391 20,691 20,247 20,530 .... Oct. ..2,817,358 2,390,027 
Dec. ..18,630 16,262 11,138 21,412 20,892 21,125 .... Nov. ..2,566,519 2,643,790 
..20,470 20,933 20,273 .... Dec. ..2,537,984 2,917,528 
..22,012 21,823 21,705... 
asics Year 28,361,873 31,087,681 


’ ' 255,607 247,351 252,157 
Canadas Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Year 174,843 198,794 224,638 








(Recoverable Lead) * ’ ° < : 
omg Canada’s Zinc Exports Canada's Nickel Output 
1956 19571958 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
16,002 14,032 17,117 
.14,344 15,170 14,908 or (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 


..16,857 16,940 15,421 .... 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 
-11,573 14,275 15,644... 15,550 19,304 17,349 13,565 Jan. ..14,985 16,609 16,710 8,284 
-15,446 14,591 15,131 sees ..21,787 16618 8376  .... Feb. ..14,997 15,027 15,896  .... 
-18,145 16,431 15,645 .... ... 8822 14,923 19,636 .... Mar. ..15,504 16,733 15,853 
-15,841 14,377 14,076 tees ..14,317 17,131 16,346 mene Apr. ..14,431 15,347 15,163 
-16,104 14,679 12,260 .... ..11,357 16,680 15,122 .... May ..15,203 16,225 15,231 
15,760 15,869 15,401 see , 16908 16,167 7,776 .... June ..14,492 15,447 14,603 
-16,725 14,151 14,564  .... ..15,499 12,912 27,394 .... July ..15,125 15,878 12,851 
14,865 15,879 16680  .... ..13,070 20,520 15,906 .... Aug. ..14,852 16,756 12,597 

Dec. ..16,056 15,296 18,248 sees . .19,732 17,671 8,670 re Sept. .14,530 15,604 11,786 
— ..20,792 16,735 22,810 .... Oct. ..15,762 15,628 3,682 

Year 188,971 171,690 185,095 eee . ..21,411 17,225 17,978 segs Nov. ..15,062 14,587 3,178 

.16,125 16,131 18,344 .... Dec. ..14,824 15,096 3,298 





* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 








recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. 183,728 202,007 195,707 ers Year 178,767 188,962 140,842 ae ee 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 195 


9 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 


Ore, matte, 
regulus, etc. 
(content) 

United States .. 1,402 
Belgium 157 
Germany (W.) 74 a. saa 
Norway 1,130 2,154 391 
United Kingdom 28 eer 11 
Japan its ak 1,605 

Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 11,138 10,620 10,304 
United States .. 2,696 2,099 2,705 
Brazil 124 66 

an 840 280 

364 1,176 840 

560 784 728 

Italy 252 ee 84 
Netherlands ... 168 223 a 
United Kingdom 6,298 4,646 5,404 
India 800 671 28 
Japan er ios 110 
Other countries tees 57 59 

Total Exports: 

Crude & refined 13,929 13,113 

Old and scrap .. 992 150 

Rods, strips 
sheet & tubing 2,694 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


2,791 2,493 


339 


2,476 
469 


Germany (W.) 


12,780 
190 


1,673 358 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 1959 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Ore (zinc 
content) 
United States 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Netherlands 546 
Norway 4,616 
United Kingdom 4,767 ath og 
Slab zinc 18.344 9.313 15,945 
United States .. 7,336 3,524 3,376 
Brazil 192 106 220 
Chile .. yee Te 
Germany (W.) 84 112 56 
Netherlands ... 672 168 784 
United Kingdom 9,950 5,134 11,132 
Korea 248 
Hong Kong .... ee 
India ets a 
Other countries Ey 21 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs 
Zinc scrap, 
dross, ashes .. 461 425 64 
United States .. 47 81 64 
Belgium 252 75 te 
Netherlands 113 191 
49 718 


28,544 13,566 12,675 

. 16,350 13,566 12,675 

1,856 kad re 
409 


56 
244 


.. -46,888 22,879 28,620 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined. in oxides, matte, etc.) 

(In Tons) 

957 1958 

14,233 
12,157 
12,316 
20,962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 
13,012 
14,371 
8,335 
3,001 
5,060 


154,220 


January 
February 
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Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1958 
Dec. 


1959 
Jan. Feb. 
Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 
Belgium : 
Germany (W.) 
United Kingdom 618 ae A 
Refined lead ....11,352 5,034 6,376 
United States .. 2,868 1,758 859 
Netherlands ... aa boy hn 56 
United Kingdom 8,406 3,276 5,393 
Japan ore “% 24 
Other countries 78 bidet 44 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined 20,365 
Pipe and tubing 1 
Lead scrap Poy: 


3,318 2,091 
3,318 2,091 


8,467 
3 
205 48 


8,352 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1958 
Nov. 


U. S. (blist., s.t.)23,672 
(ore, etc., s.t.) 12,382 
ref., s.t.) 

Belgium?) 

Denmark 

France (crude) 
(refined) 

Italy 

Germany, West 24,407 

Netherlands . 2,246 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

U.K. (1.t.) 

India (blister/ 
refined 1.t.)* .. 

Australia (blister 
ref’d 1.t.)* 


U.S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) 
(refined, s.t.) 

Canada 
(refined, s.t.) 

Belgium? 

Finlandt 

Germany, West . 

Norway 

Sweden 

U. K. (1.t.) 

No. Rhodesia (blis- 
ter & ref’d1.t.)* 2,140 

+ Includes alloys. 

t Includes old. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


1959 
Jan. 
30,419 
9,931 
2,862 


Dec. 
30,318 
5,140 
4,453 

101 

813 Part 
3 14,207 17,451 
2,355 

330 
5,337 
2,833 
38,200 


1,781 
2,741 
39.960 


1,923 2,651 


a 
EXPORTS 


307 
. 44,498 


. 14,391 


396 
45,587 


1,079 
22,196 
11,138 10,626 
m8... 
5,159 
1,359 

998 


1,165 
1,526 
3.786 


33,836 


7,835 
41,058 


French Copper Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 
(In metric tons) 
1958 


Dec. 


1959 
Jan. Feb. 
Crude copper 
for refining 
(blister, black 
and cement) .. 
Belgian Congo 
Refined 
United States .. 
Canada 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Norway 
United Kingdom 10 
Belgian Congo . 2,031 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 


813 
813 


813 

Se 813 
17,451 14,451 
8,819 5,437 
254 1,270 
4,218 4,878 
357 148 
203 
250 
2,410 


6,884 


40 
1,212 
159 


940 1,466 


French Zinc Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric ton 
1958 


Dec. 
Ore (gross 
weight) 
Belgium 
Greece 
Italy 
Norway 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Belgian Congo . 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc 
Belgium 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands .... 
Norway 
Algeria 


6,901 
3,884 


1,425 
1,208 
100 
Te 


8) 


1959 


Jan. 


524 
545 
3,935 


795 
3,038 
7.784 


1,717 
1,165 
100 
152 
280 

6 

14 


Feb. 


25,760 16,621 23,864 


1,565 
369 
651 

5,108 

6,776 

9,395 


1,094 
915 
118 

51 


10 


French Metal Exports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric ton 
1958 


Dec. 
LEAD 
Ore (g. 
Pig lead 
Uruguay 
Denmark 
Germany (W.) . 
Switzerland .... 
United Kingdom ... 
Other countries 30 
Antimoniallead.. 279 
COPPER 
Crude copper for 
refining (blister, 
black and ce- 
ment) 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 


760 


8) 


1959 


Jan. 
668 
2,310 
25 
260 
755 
1,270 


327 


50 


Feb. 


247 


20 


U. K. Copper Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 
1958 


Dec. 
(Gross Weight) 


Copper and 


Ibs.) 
19 


Jan. 


copper alloys. .38,200 39,960 31,432 


U.ofS.Africa.. 501 


Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 


Belgium 
Germany (W.) 42 
Norway 
Sweden ee 
United States . 17,022 


750 
534 


Belgian Congo 

Other countries 
Of which: 
Electrolytic 
Other refineds.. 
Blister or 


29,645 
4,400 


Wrought 


and alloys .... 1,654 


725 


19,337 
3,874 
9 

44 
226 


8,709 
6,044 
150 
800 
42 


30,254 
2,625 


6,959 


122 


16,752 
3,778 
3 

30 
200 

1 
4,120 
6,275 
250 

23 


20,339 
3,375 


7,644 


74 


38,200 39,960 31,432 


31 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 














(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
_ ‘i — (Bteaite, Oxon Masten, N. Y.) 
minum Copper  nesium Zinc Die onthly Average Frices 
1954 Total ee 607,764 , 834,861 25,572 474,741 18,396 1956 1957 1958 1959 
1955 Total ........... 833,058 011, j , 
1956 Total |.......... 801,136 966,473 36,168 88,069 20,734 Jan. 105.036 101.511 92.94 99.411 
1987 wR lie oh oh ne Feb. 100.803 101.132 93.915 102.785 
DM tscbnsetarcireteds J 6 315 5 '. 
ee 58,692 70,804 2'279 47.736 2°115 Mar. 100.786 99.643 94.452 103.042 
— pewbeogestecses: 64.140 81,836 2°192 62,332 2,481 Apr. 99.268 99.304 92.988 
ERR rhb tress: 58,898 70,187 1,920 58,689 ; 
et ee 53.102 65,708 1,533 49.597 1,399 May 96.994 98.347 94.512 
OS aletad alta 151.856 875,389 30,322 663,330 23.791 June 94.589 98.05 94.708 
1958 
I gc eee et 57,845 69,707 1,881 50,658 1,566 July 96.143 96.52 94.892 
February ............. 50,695 58,356 1,803 42,687 1,294 Aug. 99.049 94.261 94.988 
peat ae eet 50,547 60.15 1, "11 
ge ratterrenmet. 44,948 59,311 2.215 35,796 1,467 Sept. 103.809 93.406 94.101 
UT sca oaeet uae ae 44,093 57,506 2/422 36,447 1,655 Oct. 106.023 91.838 96.523 
Si ennapteisieta gaint 40,70 . 2'205 ‘ : 
aR eR aeipacemel aiee 38.818 51.124 2'200 32.765 1'394 Nov. 110.921 89.236 99.118 
ae 45,034 57,790 1,869 35,860 1/804 Dec. 104.268 92.35 98.989 
September ........... 52.796 64,447 2'804 47,127 1,725 
a acai 55,699 714,012 2'627 45,045 1:708 Aver. 101.475 96.301 95.177 
November |........... 55,793 62.476 2'615 48.431 1'409 
December |........... 59.487 67.905 2'612 55,600 1/497 
aan nore 596.816 739.915 27.228 508,297 18/920 
1959 . : 
De ... de veusaewes 62,927 66,874 2,151 53,347 1,571 Prompt Tin Prices 
Copper Castings Shipments (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING Monthly Average Prices 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) (Cents per Pound) 
Permanent All 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Total Sand Mold Die Othe- 5 5 
19562 Total .......... 1,900810 o10.ses e3.aes 8,259 26,924 Jan. 104.768 101.347 92.653 99.351 
1953 Total .....- 990 61,316 10, 
1954 Total ....... "834,557 151.804 48.849 6.480 27.394 Feb. 100.586 100.257 93.763 102.708 
1955 Total  *" "1011/1748 907.852 63,041 8,541 31,408 Mar. 100.524 99.476 94.363 103.042 
1956 ia 966,113 866,404 57,522 10,023 32,134 Apr. 99.145 99.286 92.988 
Ee. 60,621 54,847 3,010 825 1,939 May 96.853 98.335 94.512 
— eeaeeanndtbetesx 71,233 64.953 3.278 7199 2203 
abatements: 70,804 64,470 3'243 870 2'221 June 94.488 98.025 94.619 
Oct. ee seeeeeeeeevees 81,836 74,391 3,693 1,057 2.695 July 96.131 96.44 94.892 
a Mik wd eee ar eke R , A ’ 
ect cities! 65,708 59.606 3,046 888 2'168 Aug. 98.924 94.159 94.976 
OS Sepa iaebise 875,389 789,819 44,746 10,776 30,048 Sept. 103.559 93.313 94.054 
1958 
January ............. 69,707 63,294 3,327 894 2,192 Oct. 105.716 91.848 96.455 
February ............ 58.356 52.579 3,202 7196 1,779 Nov. 110.329 89.236 98.985 
BE ooo cist an cal 60.157 54.007 395 823 1'932 
 ipebbieegete dr 59,311 53,271 3,385 949 1.705 Dec. 104.00 92.34 98.96 
 ieabbamapoeet- 57,506 51,634 3,077 891 1,904 Aver. 101.252 93.672 95.069 
Retin pies et 57,124 51.967 3,001 839 1.317 
tnt ated 51.124 46.636 2'351 7192 1'345 
” ewonbagenier: 57,590 52.981 2'425 682 1702 
September |...) ||... 64.447 58.435 2888 876 2'248 mye es 
i ara h 6 or 74,012 67,564 3,239 790 2,419 Quicksilver verages 
November .......... 62.746 57.386 2'604 810 1.946 
December .......... 67.905 61.119 3535 1,059 2/192 
Total ee 739,985 667,255 36,529 10,201 22,681 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1959 ; 
January ............ 66,874 59,856 3,572 1,216 2,230 Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb Flask 





1956 1957 1958 1959 
ected Jan. 277.80 256.00 224.35 219.50 


Cinch entetn ees Cee Feb. 270.29 256.00 229.39 219.50 

f.0.b. refinery, duty included N. ¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS Mar. 261.40 256.00 232.096 223.57 

(Cents per pound) (Dollars per Troy Ounce) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 Apr. 267.22 256.00 233.06 

Jan. 64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 Jan. 106.30 101.92 77.85 52.57 May 267.675 256.00 229.48 
eb. 00 74. Feb. 104.34 98.59 74.82 59.25 

Mar. 64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 Mar. 10423 93.50 72.096 7710 June 260.69 256.00 229.00 


Nickel Averages | Platinum Averages 





Apr. 64.50 74.00 74.00 Apr. 103.92 9345 70.72... July 256.06 256.00 230.25 
ay . ‘ ‘ er ay 5.23 92.865 67.34 eae 

June 6450 74.00 74.00 .... June 106.50 92.02 6618 |... Aug. 256.00 252.20 240.27 
July 64.50 74.00 74.00. July 106.50 90.265 64.35 Sept. 256.00 248.58 241.12 
ug. 64. tt ug. 105.76 426 6094 |... 

Sept. 64.50 74.00 74.00 ||| Sept. 105.50 84.00 5960 |... Oct. 255.92 234.48 235.94 
Oct. 64.50 74.00 74.00. Oct. 10485 84.00 57.327 - Nov. 255.13 228.33 230.05 
‘ov. \ ’ 5 meen ov. 4.50 80 56.41 oa 

Dec. 7248 174.00 74.00 .|| Dec. 104.50 78.70 53.154 |||. Dec. 256.00 226.50 223.54 
Aver. 65.165 74.00 74.00 ||| Aver. 105.18 89.79 65.07 ||| Aver. 261.71 248.51 230.96 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks 








(U. S. Department of Interior) 
Stecks —Seld or _—— pre 
of month Production ey b. month 
1957 short tons shert tons Short tons plant short tons 
ER.) Gita selene Gans 175,085 133,759 125,430 67,292,495 183,414 
ea ie ee 183,414 135,024 146,333 78,858,676 172,105 
PROUD on ocicaicccecve 172,105 140,036 140,996 70,850,564 171,145 
oo veo ceNeues oe  vaee Sa Se 8 Soa sctee danas 
CS ee re 171,142 139,910 134,983 $69,837,103 176,069 
rs 176,069 121,980 118,608 61,426,895 179,441 
EE. “veces oe «sds 179,441 134,019 123,461 63,341,320 189,999 
EE: lyischs'e 5 Ch Barcae Chale 189,999 124,999 127,608 63,222,858 187,390 
i aa ee nce 187,390 126,357 130,160 62,816,641 183,557 
a SE PE 2 183,557 115,326 130,787 63,091,679 168,096 
MY Woe acgcke Oils dad dale 168,096 118,541 134,083 64,726,335 152,554 
ts a se ie a's: 6 as ea 152,554 125,416 132,765 64,611,494 145,205 
September........... 145,205 124,714 146,870 71,641,275 125,049 
del «0 ee 124,274 139,836 139,908 68,881,146 124,202 
CO —= eee 124,202 140,962 126,619 62,133,129 138,545 
Aluminum Wrought Products 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
Reiled Extruded 
Eoate Stractaral oi aoe . Powder, 
Total &Strip Baer & 7 ear Tubing & Paste 
ok eee 2,805,500 1,542,368 365,391 812,311 35,854 
~~ Stance ake 2,870,101 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 28,017 
ESS ee 230,913 121,654 23,075 69,554 2,104 
a 186,974 114,618 31,501 64,197 1,716 
re 177,520 96,078 21,363 54,672 1,480 
a ee 2,677,423 1,396,502 399,040 789,430 28,187 
1958 
oo gucia wi ececa eee 193,678 108,616 21,915 57,188 1,538 
I inca oo) Seas aoe 207,459 118,835 21,983 58,296 1,927 
ay WalbicinS oaameen 190,092 108,913 20,692 55,973 1,533 
eee 210,477 118,793 22,178 62,737 1,954 
are hcg Sack apreleraceate 217,299 115,660 27,361 67,376 2,389 
ES GS Shoi, 4, a. biald- a aianeee 228,587 118,767 28,674 74,580 2,248 
acs a acetate 229,654 126,160 24,678 72,194 2,642 
ts Vcd pkie «a 213,548 115,376 23,581 67,953 3,154 
September .......... 231,168 125,937 23,287 75,269 2,665 
oc Je 254,023 128,967 24,442 85,038 2,163 
November............. 216,249 121,190 17,771 71,666 1,723 
a 235,377 130,474 26,253 72,979 1,806 
0 ae 2,624,911 1,441,385 285,355 821,249 25,742 
1959 
AS Se 235,463 132,361 26,480 70,309 2,246 
|. ee 230,733 131,564 21,740 71,364 2,028 
Aluminum Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Pe nt All 
Total Sand old Die Other 
ee 609,066 155,738 213,968 232,726 6,800 
 * ae 833,058 171,757 298,115 354,804 8,282 
es A es 801,036 171,763 245,421 376,108 1,736 
Ss cavere aca Gcabcoeen 64,140 11,570 20,543 31,936 
I oc awe Cis ued 58,898 10,411 18,611 29,793 
BOONE gc ieenccccces 53,102 9,302 16,724 26,978 
BOY DOME ccc cccvcese 751,656 144,121 232,326 369,086 
1958 
- 0 ee 57,845 10,724 18,082 28,937 
eee 50,695 9,601 15,456 25,579 
EE 5 ord 3%. 5-4 bre eeeke 50,547 9,311 15,255 25,918 
SAS ROSS oes = 94 9,531 13,369 21,956 
BE. nici p-Wicdgatnwawnes ,093 9,312 13,648 21,091 
/ TS A ee ree 40,701 8,644 13,679 18,292 
RT RE ee eee» 38,818 8,658 12,342 17,714 
es ooh oa. nage wed 45,034 9,034 14,426 21,505 
September. .......... 52,796 10,261 16,241 26,254 
ES a6 bipen de @ald 55,699 10,932 17,189 27,511 
CO OPT 55,793 10,539 16,942 28,264 
TT 59,487 10,874 18,970 29,579 
EM © <n Alb ws eal 596,790 117,421 186,949 292,599 
1959 
SE 5.2 oh cle-vieee's 62,927 10,907 20,606 21,349 
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Virgin Aluminum 








Ingot (30 Ib.) 99144% Plus, Delivered 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1956 1957 1958 
24.40 27.10 28.10 
24.40 27.10 28.10 
24.60 27.10 28.10 
25.90 27.10 26.10 
25.90 27.10 26.10 
25.90 27.10 26.10 
25.90 27.10 26.10 
26.70 28.10 26.77 
27.10 28.10 26.80 
27.10 28.10 26.80 
27.10 28.10 26.80 
27.10 28.10 26.80 
26.008 27.517 26.889 


1959 
26.80 
26.80 
26.80 


Magnesium Wrought 


ae 
Feb. .. 


Mar. 


hor... 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
AUG. «.» 
Sept. 
Cet. «. 
Nov. .. 
Dec. .. 


Total .21,186 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


(Bureau of Census) 





(Thousands of Pounds) 


1955 1956 1957 
1,776 2,188 2,130 
1,648 1,901 2,522 
. 1947 1,946 2,388 
1,756 2,279 2,511 
1,836 2,462 2,230 
1,686 2,302 1,881 
1,437 2,002 1,428 
1,742 2,523 1,540 

. 2,159 2,031 1,501 
1,667 861 1,453 
1,954 2,141 1,230 
1,577 2,452 1,102 
24,975 21,915 


Cadmium Averages 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Cents per Ib. in ton lots 

1956 1957 1958 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 155.00 
170.00 170.00 152.60 
170.00 170.00 145.00 
170.00 170.00 145.00 
170.00 166.40 145.00 
170.00 169.70 152.30 


Products Shipments 


1958 

1,271 
2,522 
1,398 
1,479 
1,443 
1,709 
1,227 
1,823 
1,807 


1959 


145.00 
145.00 
145.00 
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Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 
— Iron and Steel Institute) 








Calculated 
Prod — All C s weekly 
OPEN HEARTH” mete ESSE MER ELECTRIC. TOFAL , produc. (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
o on, 
%o of % of - % of ™ capac: — by é 
i ons e tt t tt ne ns 
10 Total oa so st] 404 ay 2,548,104 — susenes Lae , 88°311,652 71.0 1,693,741 American Iron & Steel Institute) 
1956 Total 102,840,585 91.6 3.227.997 67.4 9,147,567 81.2 116,216,149 89.8 2,203,828 roan 
1967 
» 36,13 . 5,96 50.2 656, 56. 979,906 81.8 2,097,642 
October’. Bausiou2 S41 —1ba.6TT 40 © GakeIy OTs SugT-TI S11 07628 Beginning 1956 1957 1958 1959 
December .. 6188-262 O83 108-337 28:3 «28.686 51.7 _7420,285 65.5 1,678,798 Jan. 6... 976 984 56.1 76.2 
Total ....101,657,776 87.0 2,475,138 64.9 8,582,082 71.3 112,714,996 84.5 2,161,776 Jan. 13 98.6 96.4 57.0 173.6 
1958 ° soe ’ ° d J 
r v i] 6, 5 21,33 35.5 547,450 44.8 6,753,912 66.1 1,524,586 
nn 5288, 2 66.0 ‘81591 26. 448/614 40.8 6,788,373 53.6 4,446,581 Jan. 20... 99.0 966 555 1746 
April <.:.) 476.619 45-5 100-408 $8.1 «SAT.990 463 B682.091 ATH LzeviTa1 Jan. 27...1004 97.6 54.0 12.6 
fae es ee Se oe ae at etme nl ee 
pees: CE Se ee et Gees Ot eee a teem; | HE Od Ot se 
sep a < i} 666 67.3 3, P 37, 2.8 - » ° A > 
on: ie ee ae as eas is Stee ee kee Ps ee OTe Ok BR 
ate oa 1, 166.000 14.7 117,000 34.2 832,000 68.1 8,793,000 72.9 1,971,000 Feb. 25... 988 960 546 88.5 
+ eptiatede 75,888,392 62.0 1,396,348 34.7 7,972,623 65.4 85,257,363 69.6 1,635,162 Mar 4 99.3 97.1 53.1 90.3 
sone —— eo ; ; : 
280,5 77. 2 5 9.5 729,67 3.7 9,317,385 74.3 2,103,247 
ed hae 3'540,000 a5. 129,000 47.0 167,000 18.1 2608/00 84:8 27401,000 Mar. 11...1000 938 524 92.0 
March 10,213,000 95.0 185,000 60.9 932,000 81.3 __11,567,000 92.3 2,611,000 Mar. 18...1006 93.5 52.5 92.9 
Steel Castings Shipments a 9 
Blast Furnace Output ps s - Mar. 25... 99.5 92.4 50.6 92. 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) Census Apr. 1... 966 906 486 93.2 
aes Bh ND aon (Short Tons) For Own Apr. 8... 97.7 903 485 93.3 
Ferro- Total For Sale Use 1909 004 488 
pig BMteesl” Total Capesity 1951 ...2,101,604 1,507,413 594,191 Apr. 15. ..100. : 
1950 1952 ...1,925,116 1,476,352 448,767 Apr. 22...100.2 88.7 47.9 
nm Yr. 64,810,272 678,896 65,484,168 91.6 1953 ...1,829,277 1,290,016 431,330 Apr. 29...100.5 87.0 47.8 
1951 : ...100. i 
bi se ie Total ..1,184,096 880,158 303,938 May 6... 964 86.7 49.4 
Tu. Yr. 61,628,665 629,026 62,158,591 84.2 1955 
= Total ..1,530,694 1,166,706 363,988 May 13... 952 842 52.3 
Total ..74,087,721 865,038 76,842,769 96.5 1 Ore 530, a 3 ae ake wah 
1954 ... 95. . 
Total ..68,119,882 668,735 68,688,117 71.6 Dec, ... 158,725 125,569 33,156 . 
- een ax 21 Ie oa ee oe 
a oe "1957 June 3... 963 87.5 62.4 
Aug. ... 56,100,669 41,548 65,142,217 70.8 Jan. ... 169,240 133,826 35,414 
Sept. ::. 6,878,064 69,684 6.982.668 98.7 Fer | 154:922 121,667 33,265 June 10... 96.7 865 840 
eet oe eee eeete yaneee: 1001 Mar. ... 160,054 124,416 35,638 June 17... 93.4 85.2 649 
Total 75,301,134 664,341 75,965,475 88.9 May ... 164,575 125,431 39,144 aoe : ‘ 
tated 209.5 2 226 2.373 98.8 June ... 153,647 119,353 34,294 July 1... 84.9 78.5 51.0 
Jan 7,209,547 72,826 7,282 
Feb 6.596.133 61.973 6,658,106 1000 July ... 122,018 90,037 31,981 July 8... 123 78.7 53.4 
Mar. .. 717.100 G17 120687 983 Aug. ... 145926 111,000 3486 =U 
ny. 879.881 65.566 6.945447 942 Sept. .. 139,002 105,611 33,391 uly ves ; d 
June 6 593,326 66,266 6.659.592 93.3 Ce css 146,397 113,216 33,181 July 22... 14.6 719.4 57.3 
July 6,625,901 66,031 6.691.932 908 Nov. ... 127,115 98,436 28,679 
Aug Si, Soe fact os Dees. 120,787 92,125 28,662 July 29... 170 1794 578 
Oct 6.454.450 65.028 6,519,478 88.4 Total ..1,766,191 1,261,301 406,444 Aug. 5... 169 798 588 
Nov 5,711,242 68,637 5,779,879 81.0 1958 
Dee ,5212,624 69,175 4,864,444 62.8 Jan _.. 120,722 94,717 26,005 Aug. 12... 57.5 80.6 60.5 
Total 78,557,011 782,660 79,339,671 91.4 Feb 103 297 19 108 23 589 ain 19 87 5 82 1 62 6 
Jan... 4,785,269 69,175 4,854.444 62.8 Mar. ... 106233 82,195 24.038 - etl : 
pe EME Gee EGE OE Ape, «<. S148 | GOURL SEBS Aus. 25... 958 822 62.5 
Apri! .. 8,787,907 39,302 $827,209 61.2 May.... 87,002 66,086 20,916 Sept. 2... 97.0 81.0 61.7 
May . 4,048,328 25,468 4,073,796 52.7 June... 92,681 71,624 21,237 
fiir ERAS SAT RY July <<. gue Anis 0sd Sept. 9... 9.7 S19 8 
Aug. .... 4.799.955 91.874 4.831.329 62.1 Aug. ... 80,886 59,816 21,070 Sept. 16...100.6 82.1 65.6 
Sept. .... 6,041,042 31,348 5,072,390 67.8 Sept. ... 85,277 64,586 20,691 822 673 
Gy BEIM MEG ESE HRP Oct. |<. 96uo  Taae7 gga Sent. 23...1006 82.2 67 
Dec. 6,025,385 47.505 6,072,890 78.6 Nov. ... 85,267 65,788 19,479 Sept. 30...1016 826 10.4 
Total 57,298,644 465,456 37,298,644 63.6 Dec. ... 103,800 81,360 22,440 8 828 716 
Jon... 6,260,895 48,572 6,211,823 77.9 Total ..1,114,939 859,125 255,814 patel Mas aries : p 
Feb 6.047.398 45.274 6.192.672 85.3 1959 Oct. 14...1009 809 174.2 
March 7,461,760 48,291 7,510,051 93.4 Jan. — see 105, 392 ___ 82, 693  % 22, .709 Oct. 21 101.4 80.2 14.8 
Galvanized Sheet Shipments SHIPMENTS na en Oct. 28...101.2 79.7 75.0 
merican Iron t nstitute 
ee ee (Net Tons) Nov. 4...101.3 78.0 74.5 
1956 957 1958 1959 —Hot Dipped— ss — lyti 
< fe mee eee et. Se oe om ee, ee Toms 
‘eb. 272,997 205,048 67,627 281,64 " 31,455 30,3 474,3 # 
Mar. 291,198 206,836 195,886 es 29,451 24,602 307,861 442,625 Nov. 18...100.2 76.0 174.1 
or. 266,72 J 206,23 : ; a 4 aa _—— seee« 
May $78,741 206,687 231,318 sae Apr 43,670 bea dis'ees hs. Nov. 25...100.1 72.1 713.7 
une 279, 239,05 ; Acek es 37,628 ..... ieee 
ie meee Be fe a ae oe eee ee 
Sent. 306,808 1sson2 6R-Tan Au 46,081 Sl M69 Dee. 9...101.3 69.2 73.5 
t. 278,63 212, 0, K 7 irre — * 
Now 255,135 190,380 268,008. Oct. w0,261 pe 763,361 ees Dec. 16...102.0 67.7 174.5 
neal Gun Gaal GEM ieee) dbooe2 = ct)=s«dDee, 23... 94.3 53.7 74.5 
‘maw iawtiana. Total 447,396 ..... 5040199 ..... Dec. 30... 97.3 59.0 73.6 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC | 








Buyers 
ORES € CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP e RESIDUES 
For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: MATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. L, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
El] Paso, Texas 
Sellers 
COPPER (Electrolytic) e ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM = MERCURY 

















Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


ee 


I. Schumann & Company 
4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 























copper 
Electrolytic NEC * CCC* 
) 
Zinc 
99.99 +% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* 


Pig + Ingot 





*Reo U S Pat OFF 





NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 
FERROMANGANESE srtanparp Grave 
CADMIUM « SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic + Palladium « Platinum « Selenium « Tellurium 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 


Seshnai cil, y of The A da ¢. p y 





aca (Or 














ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





Ansonia, Conn 
Atlanta 8, Ga 
Buffalo 5, N. Y 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo 
Detroit 31, Mich 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 
Newark 2, N. J 
New York 16, N.Y 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3,R. 1 
Rochester 4,N. Y 

St. Louis 3, Mo 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash 
Syracuse 2, N. Y 
Torrington, Conn 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
General Offices: 

Waterbury 20, Conn 

In Canada: Anaconda Americen 
Brass Limited General Ofiices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office 

939 Dominion Square Building 
Vancouver Office 

1030 West Georgio St 


*W arehouses 58294 





